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DorcHESTER has been chosen for the place 
of meeting of the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute next summer. It is, we believe, many 
years since the county of Dorset has been 
the field of a general archzological meeting, 
or selected by either of the central societies 
for a visit. The president of the assembly 
is to be General Pitt-Rivers, and a useful 
and instructive meeting may be looked for. 


&¢ kr 
The fact that three clergymen have had it in 
their power to decree the destruction of one 
of the finest pieces of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in the country draws attention to the 
increased danger our cathedrals have been 
placed in by the Cathedrals Act of sixty years 
ago. By that Act the composition of the 
chapters was greatly reduced in numerical 
strength, and most of them, including Peter- 
borough, were brought toa normal weakness 
of five members only. It is quite clear that 
things cannot be left as they are, and that the 
cathedral churches must be protected from 
the headstrong act of a bare majority of these 
small chapters. We hope, however, that the 
matter will be dealt with on its own merits, 
and not be used as a lever for party purposes. 
We are led to make this last remark because 
we see that Mr. Carvell Williams, a well- 
known disestablishment champion, recently 
brought the matter forward in Parliament. 
It will be far better that it should be taken 
in hand by someone on the other side of the 
House, who, in addition to being on the 
side of the Government, should be a member 
of the Church of England as well. It is 
not, we believe, generally known that, since 
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the rebuilding after the Great Fire, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral has not been in the uncontrolled 
possession of the dean and chapter, and our 
other cathedrals ought to be similarly guarded 
from the whims and fancies of a few clergy- 
men who may or may not know or care 
much about them, and who may, as at Peter- 
borough, be only too ready to stand on their 
dignity if their proposals are objected to. A 
great disaster, similar to that at Peterborough, 
was only narrowly avoided at one of the other 
cathedrals a short time ago by three votes to 
two in chapter. Such dangers and risks ought 
to be rendered impossible. 
& 

An idea seems to prevail in certain quarters, 
relative to the Peterborough mischief, that 
it would be well if our ancient buildings 
(ecclesiastical and secular) were placed under 
the charge of the Board of Works or some 
Government office. _Remembering what hap- 
pened only last year to the Rolls Chapel, 
antiquaries will be very shy of advocating 
any such scheme. Nor is the evidence from 
other places encouraging. France certainly 
has no reason to boast of the success of 
such a method of dealing with ancient build- 
ings ; and in Ireland, where certain ancient 
structures are under the charge of the Board 
of Works, an ignorant Irish mason was dis- 
covered a year or two ago in the act of 
rebuilding one of the beehive structures which 
had fallen out of repair, and which he had 
been directed to attend to! Perhaps the 
Swedish system is as good as any which can 
be devised. In that country no antiquity 
of any kind can be touched or altered with- 
out the permission of the Antiquary Royal, 
whose decision can, we believe, only be over- 
ruled by the King and Privy Council. 


We are sorry to find from the report of the 
Yorkshire Archzological Society that the 
excellent Record Series of the society is not 
supported as it deserves to be. There are 
various reasons which may be assigned for 
this, but the most probable one is that the 
volumes of the series, valuable as they are, 
have been rather too dry for the ordinary 
person who likes to dabble in a little arche- 
ology. Perhaps it would be good policy if 
the society were to publish a few volumes 
made up of a variety of matter. Different 
kK 
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interests might be reached in this way, and 
wider support accorded to the series. Mr. 
J. W. Clay, of Brighouse, near Halifax, has 
been associated with Mr. Chadwick in the 
secretaryship of this department of the 
society’s work. 


Another interesting old church has fallen a 
victim to fire, namely, the East Derbyshire 


it had considerable remnants of Norman and 
Early English work. By far the most in- 


teresting feature of the church was the old 
Norman carving of the Adoration of the 
Magi, which was brought to light at the 
beginning of last century. The newspaper 
accounts of the fire make no mention of 
this, but we understand that it has perished. 
The papers described how, through the exer- 
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BOLSOVER CHURCH: FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 
(Before the Fire.) 


church of Bolsover. At first it was reported 
that that common cause of destruction, badly 
managed heating-flues, had brought about 
the conflagration, but later information assures 
us that it was caused by leaving a gas-jet 
burning in the vestry to air the surplices! 
The church was not in any way beautiful, 
and recent rash restorations had destroyed 
or interfered with much of its history; but 


tions of the vicar and curate, the Cavendish 
chapel was spared. We are glad, of course, 
at anything being saved from fire that tells 
of the past, but the chapel itself is about as 
ugly a square excrescence on the south 
side of a church as could be found through- 
out the Midlands. ‘The costly monuments 
therein, sadly crowded together in a tiny 
apartment, are good of their kind, the two 
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rincipal ones being to the memory of Sir 
Charles Cavendish (1617), and Henry, Duke 
of Newcastle (1691). The chapel was built 
in 1618. 


The destruction of this church was a fine 
opportunity for the “penny-a-liner.” Monday 
being a slack day for general news, some 
enterprising local scribbler found consider- 
able space in the columns of the Standard 








century date, and is to be found in the 
chartulary of Darley Abbey, now in the 
British Museum. 


Some important discoveries have been made 
in Archbishop Marsh’s library in Dublin, and 
the Rev. Dr. Stokes, in a paper read before 
the Royal Irish Academy, stated that when 
Archbishop Benson was told last year that the 
library contained the celebrated collection 





BOLSOVER CHURCH: THE INTERIOR, LOOKING EAST. 
(After the Fire.) 


and other London “dailies” for brilliant 
flights of imagination. According to these 
printed accounts, Bolsover was about the 
most interesting church in England. It was 
erected on the site of a Druidical temple 
(whatever that may be), the first church 
being of wood, and placed there in 665, 
whilst the stone successor was built in 1020! 
All this, however, is so much imaginative 
moonshine. The earliest known historical 
reference to Bolsover church is of twelfth 


of Bishop Stillingfleet, he was incredulous, 
stating that it was, as most people have all 
along believed, at Hartlebury Castle. In the 
course of the search for the books belong- 
ing to the Stillingfleet Library, some rare 
breviaries, manuals, missals, and psalters are 
said to have been discovered, and between 
the binding of one of the missals was found 
an indulgence from Cardinal Wolsey and 
Lawrence Compeggia for those who helped 
in the completion of Hereford Cathedral. 
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The excavations carried out by the Greek 
Archeological Society on the north-west slope 
of the Acropolis have, says the Zimes, led 
to some important discoveries. Near the 
klepsydra, or well, mentioned by Pausanias 
(i. 28, 4), and at some little height above 
it, are two caverns, which have been gener- 
ally identified as the Grotto of Apollo and 
the Grotto of Pan. In the former are 
numerous traces of niches made for the 
reception of votive offerings. It was cus- 
tomary for the archons at the expiration of 
their year of office to inscribe their names 
here, either on the rock or on marble tablets. 
No similar traces, however, are found in the 
other cavern. The excavations now con- 
ducted under the superintendence of M. 
Kavvadias have revealed two other larger 
and deeper caverns in the adjacent rock, 
which are connected by an aperture. This 
was undoubtedly the shrine of Pan. The 
whole precinct was in all probability originally 
sacred to Apollo; but when the worship of 
the Arcadian shepherd-god was introduced at 
Athens shortly after the battle of Marathon, 
the deep recess in the rock, which resembles 
his shrines elsewhere, was chosen asa suitable 
sanctuary for the rustic deity. The cult of 
Pan was instituted by the Athenians in con- 
sequence of the apparition seen by the famous 
courier Pheidippides in the mountains of 
Arcadia, when he was sent to invoke the 
aid of the Spartans against the Persians. A 
little to the north-east of the grotto has been 
discovered a flight of steps cut in the rock, 
and apparently leading to the summit of the 
precipice. The steps can be traced to the 
base of a buttress of medieval masonry, 
which supports the wall of Cimon. The 
upper portion of the staircase, which lies 
within the wall, was discovered by M. 
Kavvadias in 1886. It now appears certain 
that these are the steps by which the Persians 
scaled the Acropolis, and it also seems pro- 
bable that this was the passage by which the 
sacred virgins made their annual descent to 
the precincts of Aphrodite, bearing on their 
heads the sacred vessels of Athena. 


The Society of Antiquaries of Picardy, which 
is one of the most active and best known of 
the French provincial societies, is at the 
present time offering three gold medals. The 


first, or historical medal, of the value of 500 
francs, will be awarded for a manuscript 
memoir on some historical subject relating to 
Picardy prior to 1789, the choice of the exact 
subject being left to the competitor. The 
second, or archeological medal, of the value 
of 300 francs, will be awarded for a manuscript 
memoir dealing with an archeological topic 
relating to Picardy. The third medal, of the 
value of 200 francs, will be awarded for the 
best paper dealing with the biography of 
women of Picardy before 1789 who have 
rendered themselves famous in literature or 
art, or for their devotion to their country 
or to humanity. Without exactly copying 
the French system of offering gold medals 
for papers on particular subjects, there seems 
no reason why the Society of Antiquaries 
should not be empowered from time to time 
to confer some such distinction on persons 
for conspicuous services to the science of 
archeology. The other royal societies confer 
such distinctions from time to time, and we 
venture to think that the Society of Anti- 
quaries might do the same. Will not some- 
one come forward and endow a scheme for 
an annual or occasional gold medal ? 


Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, writes to us as 
follows : “In your review of Miss Phipson’s 
newwork upon Choir Stalisand their Carvings, 
passing reference is made to those at Exeter. 
When in Exeter, the accomplished authoress 
gave me the pleasure of a personal visit ; but 
as I have unfortunately not seen her book, 
I only gather its contents from your review. 
But by force of circumstances, I know, alas ! 
more about our own superb misericords 
here than anyone else at present living, and 
hence a few remarks thereupon may be 
interesting. There are fifty of them alto- 
gether, all replaced in the choir save one, 
and that is loose in the chapter-house, where, 
ever and anon, I cast very jealous eyes upon 
it. The whole series, save one, was un- 
doubtedly carved, I think probably by one, 
or at most by two men during the rule of 
Bishop Bruere (1222-1244). The interloper, 
if I may so call it, is of the fifteenth century, 
and, unlike its fellows, exhibits no exception- 
ally artistic power in its execution. When 
the renovation of the choir took place, about 
a quarter of a century ago, this splendid 
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series of thirteenth-century oak carvings 
(their wood as sound as the day they were 
worked) were removed from their eighteenth- 
century surroundings, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of having the whole of them photo- 
graphed by the then head verger, the late 
Mr. Parsons, a very good amateur operator. 
The plates measured 6 inches by 3 inches, 
and as only one misericord occurred on each, 
the prints were of useful size. ‘The plates, 
unfortunately, have since been destroyed. 
The new stalls, designed by the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, were put in position, and 
the size of the old misericords overlooked. 
The only way to get over this oversight on 
the part of the clerk of works (the late Mr. 
Horatio R. Snellgrove) was to cut off the 
projecting dowels (which were part and 
parcel of the actual misericords upon which 
the seats had worked up and down for fully 
630 years), and to substitute iron hinges. 
This, to my intense regret at the time, and 
for ever since, was done. It was also, I 
venture to think, a pity, when the rearrange- 
ment of the choir gave one seat less than 
heretofore, that the fifteenth-century miseri- 
cord found a place on the cantoris side at 
the expense of one of the thirteenth-century 
series, which, after divers adventures, may, 


as already stated, now be seen on a shelf 


in the chapter-house. Bishop Bruere was, 
prior to his elevation to Exeter, for many 
years in the East. Hence, probably, the 
explanation why many of the subjects carved, 
presumably under his personal direction, are 
so distinctly Oriental—for instance, amidst 
twenty-eight other carvings the elephant that 
occurs on the cantoris is the earliest-known 
representation in wood of that quadruped in 
Great Britain. Curiously, the man who carved 
it turned the hocks of the hind legs the wrong 
way, making them like those of a dog instead 
of the hind legs of an actual elephant, who 
kneels the same as a human being would do. 
On the decani side, amidst many other (21) 
most spiritedly-modelled subjects, is a repre- 
sentation of the silver knight drawn in his 
boat by a swan. This undoubtedly is illus- 
trative of the well-known Bohemian tradition 
of Lohengrin. I venture to assert that the 
thirteenth- century misericords in Exeter 
Cathedral, and Bishop Stapeldon’s fourteenth- 
century bishop’s throne, are the finest speci- 


mens of wood-carving of thirteenth and four- 
teenth-century workmanship respectively in 
all Christendom.” We think little needs to 
be added to what Mr. Hems states in order 
to show the utter mischief of this so-called 
“restoration ” nowso much in vogue. Here 
at Exeter not merely was the number of the 
stalls previously uneven made equal on each 
side and the ancient choral arrangement lost, 
but the misericords, which are the earliest 
in the country, were barbarously maimed to 
make them fit into Sir Gilbert Scott’s newly- 
designed stalls. We are grateful to Mr. Hems 
for placing on record for future generations 
what was actually done at the time of this 
so-called ‘‘ restoration.” 


On the Braid Hills golf course a small cup 
and ring boulder has been found by Mr. 
George Lamb, of Old Kilpatrick, who re- 
ported the discovery to the Helensburgh 
Naturalist and Antiquarian Society. Mr. 
John Bruce, F.S.A., Scot., one of the secre- 
taries of the society, has since examined the 
stone, which is of white sandstone. The 
surface measures 26} inches by 224 inches, 
and has on the upper side and edge three 
well-defined cup-marks, with one ring round 
each. As has been frequently noticed before 
in other instances, the markings have evi- 
dently been picked out with a sharp-pointed 
tool, not by chiselling or grinding. The cups 
are } inch, 4 inch, and 3 inch respectively in 
depth. The boulder bears several marks, 
which look as if they had been made by the 
ploughshare, the small plateau on which it lies 
showing signs of cultivation of an early date. 


Attention is being drawn to the neglected 
state of Crossraguel Abbey. A correspon- 
dent of a Scotch newspaper writes as follows : 
“The neglected state of Crossraguel Abbey, 
by far the most interesting ecclesiastical relic 
in the county of Ayr, is attracting the atten- 
tion of visitors. ‘The stone roof is said to 
be on the point of falling down through 
neglect. Water is percolating through the 
ceiling, and parts of the carved work are in 
consequence undergoing a rapid process of 
decay. The abbey is the property of the 
Government, and its revenues are understood 


to be now enjoyed by the deans of the Chapel- 


Royal. The last abbot of Crossraguel was 
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Quentin Kennedy. It was this abbot who, 
in 1562, held the historical dispute on Refor- 
mation questions with John Knox in the 
neighbouring town of Maybole. George 
Buchanan had a pension of £500 a year 
out of the revenues from the date of Abbot 
Kennedy’s death in 1564; and six years 
later, Allan Stewart, who had by that time 
been granted the bulk of the revenues, had 
an unpleasant experience when visiting the 
abbey. One of the terrible Kennedys carried 
him off to the castle of Dunure, down on 
the seacoast, to be ‘roasted in sop’ in the 
black vault until he consented to subscribe 
a five-year tack and a nineteen-year tack and 
a feu-charter of all the lands of Crossraguel. 
The abbey is built in the severest pointed 
style of Gothic, and, if Government property, 
it is thought by local archzologists and 
others that it might be better looked after.” 


A clerical correspondent sends us the ac- 
companying extract from the magazine of 
the Church Missionary Society : 

‘‘Our readers will be interested to learn that the 
vicar and parishioners of Langton-by-Wragby, Lincs, 
have presented to Bishop Tugwell their old com- 
munion chalice (a valuable cup about 200 years old) 
for the use of one of the churches in the Niger 
Mission.” 

Qur correspondent asks very pertinently 
whether this transaction is justifiable on 
any grounds, and whether the vicar and 
parishioners have power to alienate their 
plate in this fashion. We believe that 
without a faculty from the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
court the alienation of the chalice is illegal 
and invalid. Bishop Tugwell would do well to 
return it to those who had no real power to give 
to him what belongs to the parish of Langton. 


A prospectus has been issued, drawing atten- 
tion to a very useful piece of work which it 
is hoped may receive general support from 
antiquaries. It is well known that the records 
of British archzeology are scattered through 
the transactions of many societies, and that 
the need for a collected index has long 
been felt. The formation of the congress 
of archzological societies in 1888 led to the 
first important step being taken in 1891, 
namely, the compilation of a yearly index. 
This index has been compiled and issued 
for each of the years 1891-1895 inclusive, 


and is admittedly of great value to the cause 
of archzeological research. To make it com- 
plete, however, the index from the beginning 
of the Royal Society in 1682 up to 1890 is 
needed. ‘This index has been compiled up 
to 1885 and prepared for the press by Mr. 
Gomme, who has offered the use of his 
MSS. to the congress. It is now proposed 
to complete the work for the years 1886- 
1890, and to issue the entire index, 1682- 
1890, to subscribers. The index consists 
of a transcript of the titles of papers con- 
tributed to every archeological society and 
other societies publishing archzological 
material in the United Kingdom. These 
titles are arranged in proper bibliographical 
form, under authors’ names in alphabetical 
order. To this is added an exhaustive 
subject index. ‘To those who are acquainted 
with the valuable material which is stored 
in the transactions of societies, the value of 
this work will be at once apparent, and it 
is hoped that: sufficient subscriptions will be 
forthcoming to issue the volume at an early 
date. The price to subscribers will be 153s., 
which will afterwards be raised to £1 15. 
net. The work will be issued bound in 
cloth unless otherwise ordered. Subscribers 
are requested to send in their names to the 
honorary secretary of the archzological con- 
gress, Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., Rolls 
Chambers, 89, Chancery Lane, Londen, 
with as little delay as possible. 


te 

The Plainsong and Medizval Music Society 
are about to publish through Mr. Quaritch 
some specimens of “Early English Harmony” 
from the tenth to the fifteenth century. The 
work will be edited by Professor Wooldridge, 
and will include nearly all the English music 
that exists to the end of the fourteenth 
century, closing with the works of Dunstable, 
which are at Bologna. The first volume 
(to be issued shortly) will contain facsimiles 
in collotype, the translations of which into 
modern notation will be published subse- 
quently. The published price of each volume 
is to be 25s., but to subscribers before publi- 
cation the price will be 20s. The volume 
containing the modern version will only be 
sold to purchasers of the facsimiles. Copies 
will be numbered, and it is not intended to 
print more than ro per cent. in excess of the 
requirements of members and subscribers, 
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Mn the Recent Dpening of a 
Cumulus in Borkshire. 


By the Rev. E. MAULE COLE, M.A., F.G.S. 
<a 


FaeSHE readers of the Antiguary will 
ey, +remember the great number of en- 
trenchments and tumuli which 
exist in the neighbourhood of Wet- 
wang, a village situated in the centre of the 
Yorkshire Wolds. The former have been 
carefully mapped out and restored by the 
late Mr. R. Mortimer, of Fimber, and by the 
Rev. E. Maule Cole, F.G.S., Vicar of the 
parish of Wetwang with Fimber, and the 
latter have been explored with great care and 
success by Mr. J. R. Mortimer, now of Drif- 
field. In fact, few tumuli now remain which 
have not passed under his hands piece by 
piece. 

A tumulus which has recently been in- 
vestigated by him in the Long-Walk Planta- 
tion, Sledmere, two miles from Wetwang, has 
yielded several objects of interest. The 
mound was partially concealed by very tall 
larches growing upon it ; indeed, to the or- 
dinary eye it would hardly appear a burial 
mound at all. It was only 2 feet high in the 
central portion, though 65 feet in diameter. 
By order of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., an en- 
thusiast in antiquarian research, the trees 
were felled, and Mr. Mortimer commenced 
his operations in September last (1896). After 
the usual opening had been made, a square 
of about 24 feet, excavation was begun on 
the south side. Approaching the centre of 
the mound the skull of an ox was met with, 
though wanting the lower jaw. This is inter- 
esting, as the same feature was lacking in the 
skull of a badger subsequently disinterred in 
the same mound, Could the lower jaws have 
- been reserved for weapons? It is not un- 
likely. Indications of disturbed ground now 
showed that a grave was at hand, the central 
and chiefinterment. At a depth of 4 feet in 
the solid chalk were found the remains of an 
old male, east by south, doubled up, as usual 
in British burials. Arranged round the head 
were several chippings of foreign flint. The 
natives of those days seem not to have used 
flints from the Yorkshire chalk, either for 
knives or arrows, but to have obtained them 


from the boulder clay of the coast, which 
yields a black flint, from Denmark, or possibly 
from Scotland. Mr. Mortimer has found a 
similar arrangement of chippings in other 
cases, and considers that they may have been 
deposited as charms. 

The best find, however, was an exquisitely- 
formed small bronze dagger, 3 inches long, 
and 1} inches broad. It was in an extremely 
frail condition from oxidation, but has been 
successfully restored. 

As a rule bronze is extremely rare in tumuli 
of the Yorkshire Wolds ; the burial, there- 
fore, must be of later date than most of the 
others explored. A flint knife was also found, 
showing how the stone and bronze ages over- 
lapped. 

Perhaps the most interesting discovery was 
that of the cremated remains of an adult 
female, lying 6 inches above the last-men- 
tioned body. As the mound showed evident 
signs of having been thrown up at one and 
the same time, this cremated interment, fol- 
lowing so closely upon the inhumed inter- 
ment below, points with much force to the 
suggestion that there was some connection 
between the two. Mr. Mortimer considers it 
very probable that the wife was burnt after 
the interment of her husband, and the ashes 
deposited close to his remains, so that we 
have here, as elsewhere, a curious example 
of a Hindoo custom having been practised 
long ago in Britain. 

The articles found with this interment had 
not been burnt with the body’; they show no 
signs of fire. They consist of such things as 
a female might require—a flint knife, a bronze 
pricker, and a bone instrument. ‘The latter 
was formed out of the tusk of a wild boar, 
cut longitudinally in two, and with a hole 
pierced at one end. In my opinion it may 
have been worn as an ornament, perhaps 
formed part of a necklace. 

In addition, an elegant food vase, 6 inches 
high, and 6} inches in diameter, accompanied 
this interment. 

Continuing the excavation, a second grave 
was met with, 3 feet west of the primary one, 
on the edge of which lay the skull of a large 
badger, also minus the lower jaw, as in the 
former case. The grave itself was found to 
be exceptionally narrow ; as a rule graves are 
nearly circular, whereas this was oval, 7 feet 
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by 4 feet. At the bottom were the remains 
of a young female ; head north-west. The 
teeth, as is often the case, were in a fine state 
of preservation. The accompanying instru- 
ments consisted of half a flint knife, a flint 
scraper, and a quartz pebble, slightly worn at 
one end. Whatever might have been their 
object, it clearly was the custom of the dwellers 
in both the bronze and iron ages to damage 
weapons, especially swords, before interring 
them with their owners. 

A third grave was subsequently met with, 
about 4 feet north of the central interment. 
On the old surface-level were found the re- 
mains of achild. Below, at a depth of 3} feet, 
we came across the skeleton of an aged male, 
doubled up as usual, head pointing north-east. 
The different direction of the heads in this 
tumulus, east by south, north-west, and north- 
east, proves that the bodies were interred 
haphazard, without any idea of orientation. 

There was a food-vase behind the left 
shoulder of this body, but too utterly smashed 
to be capable of restoration. 

A most curious fact remains to be noticed. 
From top to bottom throughout this grave 
were picked out the scattered bones of a 
young adult. This is not the first time by 
far that we have come across indications of 
cannibalism ; on one occasion, in particular, 
I remember seeing a human arm lying on 
a skeleton in lieu of a food-vase; but the 
case in point seems to imply almost conclu- 
sively that at the funeral feast the bones of 
the victim, sacrificed and eaten, were thrown 
into the grave as the filling in proceeded. 


Che borse in Relation to THater- 
Lote. 


By Miss M. PEACOCK. 
_—>— 


FSS HE resemblance recognised by the 
ey| imagination of man between the 
impetuous rush of a stream in 

flood, or the rearing and plunging 

of ocean-waves, and the action of a spirited 
horse, has furnished literature with many 


expressive similes. Scott speaks of : 


Ancient Riddel’s fair domain, 
Where Aill, from mountain freed, 
Down from the lakes did raving come ; 
Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 


While Macaulay says of the Tiber : 


And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane, 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free ; 
And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, too, begins Zhe Song 
of the Surf with: 
White steeds of ocean, that leap with a hollow and 
wearisome roar 
On the bar of ironstone steep, not a fathom’s length 
from the shore. 
And hundreds of other lines containing the 
same thought might be quoted. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, it is anything but certain 
that the connection between the horse and 
water in popular folklore owes its entire 
development to ideas originating in poetic 
fancy. The conception of the animal as the 
type of swiftness has influenced many myths 
besides the legends attaching from their very 
beginning to sea and stream ; and it is more 
than probable that some of the stories linking 
it with water are traceable to the adoration of 
solar and aerial phenomena. Many peoples, 
including the Medes and Persians, used to 
sacrifice the horse to the god of light ; and 
it was ano less popular victim when deities 
of the air had to be propitiated. The Greeks 
attributed to it mythical relations with the 
storm-winds, as well as with the sun and with 
springs of water, as is seen, among other 
fables, in the story of Boreas and the mares 
of Erichthonius; and the northernmost 
Teutons of Europe held similar views. Odin, 
the high celestial deity, who seems to have 
been at the same time a sun and a storm 
god, was carried by his eight-legged horse 
Sleipnir, who is supposed to have represented 
the eight winds of heaven. 

A legend, which has many variants, con- 
nects the steed of some ruler of the sky 
with water. Thus, Danish myth relates that 
Balder, who was one of the personifications 
of the sun in the northern pantheon, had a 
horse which, like Pegasus, could cause water 
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to gush forth by stamping on the ground 
(V. Rydberg, Zeutonic Mythology, p. 463). 
Pegasus himself, it will be remembered, was 
the son of Poseidon, the sea-god of the Greeks, 
and was bearer of the thunder and lightning 
of Zeus. From him the nymphs of brooks 
and wells were sometimes called /egasides, 
and it was said that he caused the spring Hip- 
pocrene, and other wells, to rise by a blow of 
his hoof. In later days than his the horses of 
St. Maughold and St. Patrick were credited 
with parallel exploits among the Celts, and 
in Shropshire St. Milburga’s steed caused a 
spring to flow by a hoof-stroke. Milburga, it 
is noticeable, like several Continental saints 
and nature-spirits, could hang her veil in the 
air, which shows her connection with ancient 
beliefs ; the veils and garments floating in 
the atmosphere, or hung on rainbows and 
sunbeams, being no less than the clouds and 
misty vapours in which the guiding powers of 
light and air used to clothe themselves. In 
Portugal the horse of a holy personage who 
has succeeded to the position of some 
vanished deity is also connected with the 
appearance of a celebrated spring. When 
San Pedro dos Rates was travelling to Oporto, 
say the peasants, his horse came down within 


a league or two of that ancient city, “‘and the 
animal’s knees made two holes in the ground, 
whence sprang a double jet of water, known 
to this day as San Pedro’s spring” (O. Craw- 
furd, Round the Calendar in Portugal, 1890, 


p. 236). Another Portuguese well is also 
connected with the horse. Near Regoa, on 
the Douro, is a Fonte da Moura, of which it 
is told that a peasant woman, coming early 
on St. John’s Day to fill her pitcher, was 
besought by the inhabitant of the well, who 
appeared in the likeness of a slim and most 
beautiful girl, to bake her a little cake in the 
shape of a horse, whereby the spell lying 
upon her would be removed. The woman 
consented ; but in the baking one leg of the 
image was broken, and through this accident 
the power of the enchantment was doubled 
(Crawfurd, pp. 78-80). 

On April 3, Nikita the Confessor’s Day, the 
Russian fishermen sometimes kill a strange 
horse for the entertainment of the water- 
spirit. And the Mordvins, a race speaking a 
language allied to the Finnish, who occupy a 
territory on both sides of the Sura, between 
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the Oka and the Volga, pray to the god of 
fisheries, and drown a horse in a lake or river 
as an offering to him (/o/klore Journal, vii., 
part 2, pp. 85, 86). This custom was familiar 
to the ancient Persians and Parthians, who 
worshipped rivers by sacrificing horses, and, 
as Hehn also points out in his Wanderings 
of Plants and Animals, the Trojans were 
accustomed to throw living horses into the 
Scamander, while the Argives flung the 
animals into a spring of sweet water forming 
a whirlpool in the sea, as a gift to Poseidon; 
and the Rhodians, in similar manner, cast a 
yearly sacrifice of horses dedicated to the 
sun into the waves. 
The idea that certain rivers regularly claim 
a victim is, it may be guessed, connected 
with this custom. In France it is said that 
the Drome takes a horse or a man every year, 
and the Indre has even a worse reputation, 
dating, apparently, from a time when the 
water-spirit was supposed to exact annually a 
human offering or its equine substitute. 
Down to the present day river spirits may 

still show themselves in the shape of the 
animals formerly yielded as tribute to the 
stream, and it may be that these “ water- 
horses” are in reality the ghosts of ancient 
sacrifices. The goblin horse, Tattercolt, 
Tatterfoal, or Shagfoal, who used to amuse 
himself by luring wayfarers into quagmires 
and pools before the drainage of the fens, and 
the other low-lying districts of eastern Eng- 
land, is still occasionally heard of, although 
his stratagems for the discomfiture of man- 
kind are now rarely connected with water. 
In reality, this Tatterfoal, who usually shows 
himself as an unbroken colt in its shaggy 
winter coat, is no other than Puck, as is 
clearly seen from Drayton’s lines: 

This Puck seems but a dreaming dolt, 

Still walking like a ragged colt, 

And oft out of a bush doth bolt, 

Of purpose to deceive us ; 
And leading us, makes us to stray 
Long winter’s nights out of the way, 


And when we stick in mire and clay, 
He doth with laughter leave us. 


Then again, we read in Robin Good-Fellow, 
as printed in Percy’s Religues - 


Sometimes I meete them like a man ; 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 
‘And to a horse I turn me can; 
To trip and trot about them round. 
L 
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But if, to ride, 
My backe they stride, 
More swift than wind away I go, 
O’er hedge and lands, 
Thro’ pools and ponds 
I whirry, laughing, ho, ho, ho! 


Shakespeare also refers to Puck’s power 
of assuming the form of a horse for the sake 
of playing those tricksy pranks in which 
he, like many other water-sprites, takes 
mischievous pleasure (Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Il., 1); and French folklore is ac- 
quainted with a domestic /utin of similar 
propensities. In one aspect this latter goblin 
strongly resembles the Scotch Brownie and 
the Yorkshire Robin Red-Cap, and he pays 
special attention to the horses of any stable 
he may haunt. But, from another point of 
view, he is evidently a near cousin of the 
Scotch Kelpie and the Irish Pooka—another 
form of Puck—who are both notorious for 
their skill in beguiling bewildered Christians 
into danger of drowning. The Hampshire 
Pixy-colt leads other horses into bogs out 
of sheer wilfulness (Keightley, Zhe Fairy 
Mythology, 1850, p. 305), and the Danish 
Damhest comes out of mill-dams, ponds, and 
lakes after nightfall for the- express purpose 
of inveigling people into mounting it, when it 
plunges with them down into the water. 

With the Manx the water-horse is a sort of 
gray colt, frequenting the banks of lakes at 
night, and never seen except at that time 
(Folk-Lore, ii., 284); while in Provence the 
Zutin is a little black horse, which can lengthen 
out till any number of riders are able to find 
accommodation on his back, his particular 
fancy being to carry those who mount him 
into the sea (Keightley, p. 470). 

Among the Normans the Cheval Bayard 
flings anyone who gets on his back into 
marsh or ditch; and in the Hebrides the 
Each-Uisge carries those who trust him into 
the depths of a loch (Folk-Lore, vii., 400) ; 
while the Shetland Shoopiltee is a pretty little 
animal who entices people to ride him, and 
then gallops off with them into the sea. 
Orkney has a similar sprite, called Zangie, 
from ‘Tang, the sea-weed, with which he is 
covered ; and Denmark, in addition to the 
Damhest, has JVokke, a river-demon, who 
shows himself in various aspects, sometimes 
assuming the shape of a handsome young 


man above the water, and of a horse beneath. 
The Icelandic Nickur, or Hnikur, manifests 
himself on the sea-shore as a fine dapple-gray 
horse ; but, like the Mecklenburg lake-horse, 
he may be distinguished from animals of the 
ordinary breed by the circumstance of his 
hoofs being reversed. If anyone is so foolish 
as to mount him, he gallops off, and plunges 
into the waves with his burden (Keightley, 
pp. 148, 162, 171, 173). With regard tothe 
unusual position of Nickur’s hoofs, it must be 
noted that uncanny and diabolical beings are 
not infrequently imagined with the fore part 
of the foot, and even the knee, turned behind. 
An African water-deity, named Jienggu, or 
Njengu, who is venerated by the free men of 
Isuba, walks with feet distorted from the 
human position, the toes being behind (R. F. 
Burton, Wit and Wisdom from West Africa, 
p. 452). In Sweden the Brook-horse, or 
Backe-hasten, is, according to the account 
given of it by Sir Charles Lyell, a mischievous 
being exactly corresponding to the Scotch 
Water-kelpie. An innkeeper, who began by 
assuring him that old superstitions were dis- 
appearing rapidly, subsequently confessed 
that “ when a cow of his was put out to grass 
and came home lean, and with her back 
rubbed and raw, nothing would persuade his 
servants that anything could be done for the 
beast. It was the Backe-hasten which had 
been riding it, there was nothing else the 
matter.” This demon tempts the cattle into 
mires, and the peasants after them, and 
carries them out to where they sink, and 
drives the cattle, etc. (Life, Letters, and 
Journals of Sir Charles Lyell, vol. i., p. 421). 
The spirit of the Mecklenburg lakes is a 
creature of similar proclivities. ‘The author 
of Our Wherry in Wendish Lands relates 
at p. 100, that “this waterland is rich in 
legendary lore. ... One day Jagow, the 
water-horse, came out upon the land, hitched 
himself to a poor man’s harrow, and frightened 
the horses nearly to death. From one lake, 
called the Devil’s Lake, the outcries of a 
man in mortal agony are heard on St. John’s 
Day. A peasant in distress had called for 
help upon the evil one. A black horse, with 
hoofs turned backwards, came to him out of 
the water; but when the wretched man had 
mounted him he plunged down into the 
depths of the lake.” This tragic story is one 
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of the yet lingering traditions which afford 
evidence that water was intimately connected 
with the veneration of the summer solstice in 
heathen Europe. In many instances, how- 
ever, goblins precisely similar in aspect and 
behaviour to those representing the element 
which has become the type of waywardness 
and instability, are to be met with in legends 
whose modern form contains no allusion to 
ocean, river, or lake. The small, rough 
horse which popular credulity used to repre- 
sent as frequenting Spittal Hill, at Freiston, 
in Lincolnshire, could gratify its talent for 
annoying travellers without recourse to the 
aid of water. Its name was the Spittal Hill 
Tut, or Shagfoal, and it was said to have 
frequently followed a wayfarer, to have 
mounted his horse behind him, and to have 
almost hugged him to death with its forelegs. 
After accompanying him some distance it 
vanished. Different causes were assigned for 
its appearance ; one being that a murder was 
formerly committed near the spot, and 
another that a treasure was secreted there, 
over which this hobgoblin was appointed to 
watch. At Barton-upon-Humber the Ragged- 
colt, or Tatterfoal, which used to appear to 
people was said to be the devil himself; but 
in most places the creature has been held to 
be nothing worse than a mischievous appari- 
tion. A manifestation supposed to be a 
Shagged-foal was seen near Kirton-in- Lindsey 
in a donkey-like form some fifty or fifty-five 
years ago; and Goosey Lane, or Boggart 
Lane, near Roxby, in Lincolnshire, has also 
a spectre of the same species, or had as late 
as the third decade of this century. 

In Flanders the goblin is called Ze Hen- 
nisseur, from the sound of his voice, which, 
like Tatterfoal’s derisive laugh, resembles the 
neighing of a horse (Dictionnaire Infernal: 
Hennisseur). In Normandy he is the mule 
@’égarement, and lets himself be mounted by 
any passer-by, only to disappear for ever with 
his victim (Souvestre, Zes Derniers Paysans, 
1851, i, 132). In Germany he is known at 
Mannheim as the Zrappgaul, a spectre-horse, 
whose occupation is to mislead travellers 
(Baader, Volkssagen aus dem Lande Baden, 
1851, p. 307) ; and at Steinbach he haunts a 
hollow way, under the aspect of a stray horse, 
till some deluded person ventures to bestride 
him, when he reveals his true nature by begin- 


ning a series of pranks at the expense of his 
rider. At Ruhla the demon is, or was, termed 
the Bierese/, for there he used to be seen like 
an ass, which clung to the back of men as they 
were returning from the beer-house. Hence 
the rebuke to children when they laugh too 
loudly, ‘ You laugh like a BiereseZ” (Kohler, 
p- 513), which suggests that this German 
Spuk, like his English representative, vanishes 
with a horse-laugh when he has accomplished 
the discomfiture of anyone foolish enough to 
trust his allurements, and throws some light 
on the ringing “ Ho! ho! ho!” with which 
Puck used to signify his derision on quitting 
those who had been duped by his artifices. 
The hobby-horse of the ancient May- 
games, midsummer pageants, Christmas- 
mummeries, and Morris-dances, which all 
of them seem to have originated in revels 
held in honour of the seasons, was prob- 
ably of near kinship with the ordinary 
water-horse. In the Popular Romances of 
the West of England, 1881, p. 194, Mr. 
Hunt notes that at Padstow the hobby- 
horse used to be submerged in the sea after 
it had been taken round the town at the 
spring-tide festival. ‘The old people said it 
was once believed that this ceremony pre- 
served the cattle of the inhabitants from 
disease and death. The appearance of a 
white horse escaping from the flood which 
buried the Lionesse, is told at several points, 
on both the north and south coast [of Corn- 
wall], and the riding of the hobby-horse 
probably belongs to this tradition. ... The 
water-horse is a truly Celtic tradition. We 
have it in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and in the 
stories of all countries in the south of Europe.” 
Thesupernatural steeds which once haunted 
the Trent near its junction with the Humber 
may perhaps have sprung from a mythological 
strain only distantly allied to Puck and 
Tatterfoal. Less than a hundred years ago, 
the dusky forms of these creatures were still 
supposed to be discernible by moonlight, 
walking on the surface of the water. James 
Egar, a thorough “ Trentsider” by descent 
and bringing-up, told Edward Shaw Peacock, 
of Bottesford Moors, in one of the early years 
of the present century, that he himself had 
observed them on the river. Since it was 
their custom to pass over the surface of the 
unstable element, instead of dwelling in its 
L2 
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depths, like the ordinary water-horse, it may 
be concluded that they should be classed 
with the twelve fillies begotten by Boreas, 
who, as Homer relates, could run on the ears 
of corn, and across the waves of the sea, 
rather than with the Kelpie and his brethren. 
An old Norman legend speaks of a horse 
which was ridden along the Seine by a sooth- 
saying stranger, who can scarcely have been 
any less personage than Odin the Wise him- 
self. In the time of Rollo, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, says the story, a man mounted on a 
very handsome white horse came to Rouen 
galloping on the waters of the Seine. When 
interrogated by the astonished witnesses of 
his arrival, he informed them he had left 
Rennes that morning, and had dined at 
Avranches, where he had left his knife by 
accident, as anyone might prove by going to 
fetch it. In the evening, sitting by the fire 
in the hostelry at which he stayed, the 
mysterious unknown was questioned as to 
the future posterity of the Duke. He replied 
by drawing seven lines with his stick in the 
ashes of the hearth; from which action it 
was concluded that the ducal race would 
maintain itself to the seventh generation. 
This prediction was exactly realized. There 
were six generations down to William the 
Conqueror. His children formed the seventh, 
and after that the possession of the duchy 
and of the kingdom of England was disputed 
by Stephen of Blois and the Empress 


Matilda, daughter of Henry I., whose son 


finally succeeded to the inheritance. Duke 
Rollo, on hearing of the marvellous stranger, 
demanded a meeting with him, and the rider 
of the white horse promised he would not 
depart till sunrise. He kept his word, but at 
the first ray of morning light he was gone, 
and no news could ever be heard of him (Za 
Normandie Romanesque, 1854, pp. 438, 439). 

Here, it is not unreasonable to believe, we 
have a tradition of one of the latest appear- 
ances of the all-pervading, all-knowing world- 
spirit of Northern Mythology—the anthropo- 
morphic form of the windy sky and the light 
of heaven among the men of Viking blood 
settled on the coast of France. In this 
instance his horse seems to typify a light 
breeze ruffling the current of a river, rather 
than the sweeping winds of the upper air, or 
the rushing blast of the Wild Hunt, The 


legend, although worn by time, and im- 
poverished, still. bears traces of its original 
signification. The wonderful wanderer can 
ride as easily on the river as others do on 
land, and he withdraws from sight at the 
first gleam of the sun. ‘The intimate relation 
between sun, air, and water in producing and 
sustaining organic growth must have been 
perceived by mankind in the earliest ages. 
Hence the cult connected with one of them 
is rarely unmingled with worship of the allied 
forces. The sun, the wind, and the cloud- 
born rain are heavenly powers forming a 
natural trinity ; and evidence of the venera- 
tion once bestowed on them is yet to be dis- 
covered in the seemingly puerile credulities 
underlying the superficial creeds of modern 


Europe. 
eer 


Ramblings of an Antiquary. 


By GEORGE BAILEY. 
—<——_ 

Harpwick Hati,—III. 
PRE Hardwick arms, on a lozenge, 
fj indicate that the Countess was a 
widow. They occur again in that 
form on the drawing-room over- 
mantel, but in this case they are quartered 
with those of Leigh, namely, gules, a fess 


FIG. I.—HARDWICK QUARTERING LEIGH. 


sable, in chief three étoiles argent, the centre 
one pierced ; the lozenge surmounted by a 
coronet, and having the stags as supporters 
(Fig. 1). Curiously, the stags are the Caven- 
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dish stags. Below these arms there is this 
inscription, in which the stags are again 
alluded to: 


SANGVINE- CORNV—CORDE, OCVLO—-PEDE 
*CERVVS- ET: AVRE—NOBILIS: ET: CLARO— 


PONDERE—NOBILIOR&© 


The Countess. seems to have considered 
the stags a kind of family incarnation. Re- 
turning to the great hall, we see some large 
black-silk hand-worked tapestries extended 
on -frames of wood, and forming movable 
screens. The designs are architectural, and 
that under consideration now has on each 
side Ionic pilasters, which support an en- 
tablature, in the frieze of which the monogram 
G.E. here represented (Fig. 2) occurs three 


FIG. 2.—MONOGRAM OF THE LETTERS G AND E, 


times. They are evidently the initials of 
George and Elizabeth, Earl and Countess 
of Shrewsbury. In the centre of the space 
between the pilasters there is a large niche, 
in which stands a full length embroidered 
figure of Artemisia, holding the wine-cup 
in her right hand, and a sceptre in her left. 
On each side of this is a niche, but smaller, 
not so tall. The figure in that on Artemisia’s 
right is Constans, and in that on the left 
Pietas. Over each of these smaller niches 
there is in the centre of an oval cartouche an 


elaborate heraldic shield. We have taken 
one of these—that on the right of the spectator 
over Pietas—for illustration, because it bears 
a date, 1573 (Fig. 3). The arms are Caven- 


FIG. 3.—CAVENDISH IMPALING TALBOT. 


dish, impaling Talbot, but with the Cavendish 
or wife’s arms on the dexter instead of the 
sinister side. If these arms were done to 
commemorate the marriage of Gilbert, son 
and successor of George, the sixth Earl, with 
Mary, daughter of the Countess, it proves 
that he was married seventeen years before 
his father died, in 1590, three years before 
Hardwick was commenced. If we take 
Cottingham as having given the correct date, 
it proves that this tapestry was brought here 
either from Chatsworth, or the “Old Hall.” 
The other arms on this tapestry are those 
of the Earl and Countess, which accounts 
for the monograms being G.E. 

We give now another monogram and date, 
taken from some beautiful hand-worked 
tapestry in a dressing-room (Fig. 4). There 
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FIG. 4.—MONOGRAM OF GEORGE AND ELIZABETH, EARL AND COUNTESS OF SHREWSBURY. 
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is in the centre of one of the pieces with death. It may possibly indicate the removal 
which the room is hung a large achievement, of the door to its present position, and this 
with the Talbot and Cavendish arms and seems most likely, because above the door 
supporters, with the date 1579, six years 
later than that in the great hall. There is 
another date on the overmantel in the 
dining-room, having above it this inscrip- 
tion: 
THE - CONCLVSION 
OF - ALL - THINGES 
IS + TO+ FEARE + GOD 
AND + KEEPE - HIS 
COMMAVNDEMENTS 


15 ES. 97, 


This date is seven years after the Earl’s 
decease, and ten after that of Mary Stuart ; 
the E.S. is a monogram, with the S inside 
the E. It will be observed that this date 


FIG, 5.--FROM MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ BEDROOM. 


there is the well-designed and carved arms 
of the unfortunate queen. A copy of it is 
given here (Fig. 6) ; we need not describe it 








FIG. 6.—LUNETTE FROM MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ BEDROOM. 











is seven years after Ford’s date of beginning 
to build the hall, ze, 1590, and twenty-one 
years after that (1576) given by Cottingham. 
We incline to think it favours the date given 
by the former. Indeed, it almost seems that 
this inscription indicates the final comple- 
tion, and that the Countess concluded that 
without the above reflection all her labour 
was but vanity. 

We have next a date on the inner side of 
the door of the bedroom called after Mary 
Queen of Scots. It is prettily stencilled 
on the oak as here shown, 1599 (Fig. 5), 
which is two years later than that last 
mentioned, and twelve years after Mary’s 


further than to say it is painted in proper 


heraldic colours. Now to return to the 
dates. There are two more on a handsome 
bed in the blue room, into the rich silk 
hangings of which the letters M. S. are 
worked with the pattern upon them. The 
two shields and the dates are taken from 
the originals embroidered at the head of the 
bed (Figs. 7 and 8). The arms worked on 
Fig. 7 are those of William, the second Earl 
of Devonshire, who died in London, June 20, 
1628, and was deposited in the family vault 
at Derby on July 11 following. The arms 
impaled on the same shield are those of his 
wife, Christina Bruce, of Kinloss, a descendant 
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of the kings of Scotland. She died January 21, 
1675; in her eightieth year, and was interred 
in the same place on February 18,* together 
with her son Charles, who was slain in 


II co 
(V 6,2 © ip 


FIG. 7.—ARMS OF THE SEVENTH DUKE AND 
CHRISTINA BRUCE, HIS WIFE, 


battle near Gainsborough, and whose remains 
had been lying at Newark until that time. 
This was done at his mother’s request, so 
they now rest together. 

If we compare these dates with those 
on the needlework, 1629 must be intended 
for the time of Earl William’s decease, 
which took place in 1628, so there is an 
error in the date. The initial C must be 
intended for Charles, and the D for Devon- 
shire. This error doubtless arose when 
the restoration of much of the needle- 
work was made, and which, we take it, the 
second date, 1852, was intended to com- 


* There is a full account of all the interments given 
in Chronicles of All Saints’, Derby, by Messrs. Cox 
and Hope since the time of "the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, who had the vault made, and a fine monument 
erected in her lifetime. 


memorate; and the monogram W.S.D., 
being the initials of William Spencer, sixth 
duke, in whose time these restorations were 
made, appears to corroborate this opinion. 
The arms on Fig. 8 are the family arms, 
viz., t and 4, Cavendish ; 3, Cork and Orrery ; 
4, Clifford. Duke William died at Hardwick 
in 1858, and was buried in the churchyard 
at Edensor, the family vault at Derby 
having been permanently closed since 
1848. 

There is a fine statue of Mary Stuart by 
Westmacott in the entrance hall, on the 
pedestal of which are the arms and inscrip- 
tion following. The arms are finely executed 
in relief on a bronze shield, surmounted by 
acrown. The shield is in four grand quarters, 
which are subdivided as follows: The 1st 
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FIG. 8.—THE CAVENDISH FAMILY ARMS. 


quarterly, 1 and 4, three fleurs de lis for 
France, 2 and 3, a dolphin embowed for 
Dauphin ; 2nd quarterly, 1 and 4, Scotland ; 
2nd and 3rd quarterly, 1 and 4, France, 
2 and 3, England. In pretence, on the 
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dexter side, a half shield of France and 
England. Under the shield this inscrip- 
tion : 
Maria Scotorum Regina 
Nata 1542. 
A suis in exilium acta, 1568. 
Ab hospita neci data, 1587. 


The tapestry on the walls throughout the 
house is of various dates, and the collection 
is exceptionally fine and valuable. That in 


tapestry came from there, and has been 
adapted to the extra height by the addition 
of a dado, in which are some foreign armorial 
shields, and also some family arms very 
badly inserted, which strengthens the theory 
that the tapestry was brought here from the 
old hall ; at any rate, it is considerably older 
than the room in which it now hangs. The 
tapestries in this house are, as we have said, 
of various dates, and for the most part the 
approximate dates are known; but there is 














FIG. 9.—EMBROIDERED BED IN MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ ROOM. 


the picture gallery has the date upon it, 1478. 
The pieces are very long, reaching from the 
frieze to the floor, the preponderating colour 
being blue, so the effect is pleasing, but 
most of it is hidden by the large collection 
of family and associated historic portraits. 
However, the /out ensemb/e is delightful. We 
may here remark that the height of this room 
is 26 feet, and the height of the giant’s 
chamber in the “Old Hall” is 24 feet 
6 inches. Thus it appears likely that this 


a highly interesting piece in a recess on the 
lobby of the principal stairs, of which neither 
the subject nor the date is known. It ap- 
pears to represent some scenes from the life 
of an ancient king. There are three scenes, 
divided by pillars and arches, and the centre 
compartment represents an aged monarch 
who is delivering his crown and sceptre to 
a young man who stands in front of the 
throne. On each side are other subjects; 
they appear to represent miracles, which 
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oil seem to have been wrought by the 
young man, who is receiving the crown and 
sceptre from the old king. Several persons 
have evidently been cured of lameness, as 
they are resigning their crutches as of no 
further use. It is most beautiful, and gives 
exactly the appearance of an enlarged minia- 
ture painting, such as one sees in old manu- 
scripts, of which there are so many fine 
examples in the Chatsworth Library. It 
would be interesting to find the key to this 
picture. 

We have now given all the dates in the 
hall as far as we know. They are worth 
preserving, showing as they do definitely 
when some of the things on which they are 
found were executed, and thus helping to 
fix the time when the house was built and 
fitted for its occupants. We shall here leave 
the question of dates. We have now a 
number of interesting things to bring before 
the reader, and first is (Fig. 9) a drawing of 
the bed in the pleasant little room called 
** Mary Queen of Scots’ Bedroom,” and from 
the windows of which a fine view of the 
old ruins may be seen. The hangings of 
the bed are of black velvet, to which the 
beautiful embroideries have been applied. 
There is an advantage in this mode, because 
they can all be taken off and mended 
and remounted from time to time. The 
flowers and other devices are worked upon 
canvas with silk of bright colours, and are 
stuffed at the back with tow or something 
of the kind, which throws up the work into 
relief, producing a rich and charming effect. 
Fig. 10 is one of a set of carved chairs 
formerly in the same room, but now at 
Chatsworth. This particular one was pointed 
out as Mary Stuart’s chair. They are all 
alike, so there could be no real reason for 
the distinction given to this. The seats of 
all these chairs were beautifully embroidered 
in modern needlework by the ladies whose 
names are written on labels on the backs. 
This was done in the time of the sixth duke, 
by whom also the needlework on the bed 
and other hangings was renovated and 
restored. 

There is in the State-rroom a good deal 
more of the same kind of appiigué work 
seen on the bed, on the seats and backs 
of a number of chairs, and also a canopy 
of state made of olive-green velvet. The 

VOL, XXXII. 


valance that hangs round the top is orna- 
mented with an arcade in embroidery, in 
each arch of which is a figure of one of the 
cardinal virtues, alternating with crosses and 


FIG, I0.—CHAIR, CALLED MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’s 


monograms, and also a shield with the arms 
of Cavendish and Hardwick. But the finest 
thing of the kind, which we believe formerly 
hung in the State-room, where that first men- 
tioned now is, but which was removed to 
Chatsworth some time after 1839—when 
Ford writes of it as still at Hardwick, together 
with its chair and stools of state—is what 
we here represent (Fig. 11) than which there 
is probably no finer thing of the kind in 
existence. Our small drawing will show 
what an enormous amount of work there 
is in it. The arms at the back are those 
of Cavendish, impaling Bruce, of Elgin, 
already described. On the underside of 
the top, in the centre, there is embroidered 
a lady with a gentleman on each side of her, 
under a canopy of clouds and stars. A well- 
designed border surrounds this subject. This 
room also contained, in a spacious recess, a 
finely-embroidered bed of crimson velvet and 
gold and silver tissue—a very splendid thing. 
It has several times been figured by Shaw 
and others, together with two fine chairs of 
the same suite, which are still there, but 
M 
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FIG, II.—EMBROIDERED CANOPY 


much in need of repair. Though this bed 
no longer exists, we believe parts of the 
richly-embroidered hangings still do service 
in various rooms of the house as fire-screens, 
and the carved feet are used as spill vases. 
It had become absolutely necessary to dis- 
establish this fine bed, in consequence of a 


OF STATE NOW AT CHATSWORTH, 


large colony of moths having taken posses- 
sion of it; they could only be got rid of by 
the destruction of a great part of it. It had 
become a danger to the rest, so there was no 
help for it. 

Moths are a terrible pest, and it must be 
a task of no small difficulty to keep them 
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under: they and the wood-worm, which 
perforates and devours both wood and books, 
and soon reduces them to powder unless 
strongly resisted and carefully watched— 
small things both, but of terrible power. 
We were once looking through a fine old 
place in Wales, in which there was much 
carved oak and panelling. We remarked: 
“You must find it extremely difficult to keep 
out the worms.” . “ Yes,” said our conductor, 
“it is. We are obliged to insert a sharp 
instrument in every hole, and by thus poking 
them find it the best way to stop them.” 
But what a task! We saw at Hardwick 
several fine carved tables and cabinets, to 
which great damage had been done, and 
a raid on these voracious insects was 
desirable, and has probably been made, 
for it is evident that if great care had 
not been taken, so much of the artistically 
valuable and historically interesting would 
not have remained to-day in this great 
treasure-house of the works of Elizabethan 
times. The tapestry, of which there is an 
immense collection, is alone a liberal educa- 
tion in the study of that fabric. There is 
also a good deal at Chatsworth, and probably 
the two houses contain a larger and greater 
variety than now exists in the possession of 
any other private owner. 


[We may here conveniently correct an error 
in the blazon of the arms of Leake on 
p. 40. It should be “argent,” not “azure,” 
as printed. } 

(Zo be continued.) 


a 


Motes on Some Annual Customs 
of the Abruzzi JOcasantryp. 
By G. M. Goppew, with Translations by C. M. 
HARRISON.* 
—< oe - 

N the following pages no attempt 1s 
made to give a complete picture of 
the Abruzzi peasantry. For this 
we must turn to the volumes of 

Comm. de Nino,t where the life of his 
* I am also indebted to Miss C. M. Harrison for 
the description of the Abruzzi district and peasantry, 
and of Comm. de Nino’s volumes. 
{ Ust e Costumi Abruzzesit. Fivevols. Florence, 


1879-1891 ; Archeologia Legendaria, 1896; Ovidio 
nella Tradidizione Popolare di Sulmona, 1886. 


country is detailed with the accuracy of a 
scholar, and the intimate knowledge of one 
who speaks of his own people and writes 
from their midst. 

In these volumes, accessible only to readers 
of Italian, and in part addressed to students 
of folk-custom and folk-legend, we may follow 
the full course of a remote and primitive 
peasant life. We may watch it at birth, at 
marriage, in sickness and at death ; from the 
ushering in of the New Year we may pass, 
through spring usages, to the midsummer 
rites, and harvest customs; we may see the 
recurring village festivals celebrated under 
the sanction of the Church; we may find 
the legends of Apostles and saints, of fairies 
and paladins; and we may even note the 
charms and cures for trifling maladies, the 
rules for the housewife, the children’s games, 
and observances which now appear as little 
more than holiday sports and mischief. 

From this wealth of material a translation 
of those customs which relate to the peasant 
year is now, by permission of Comm. de 
Nino, placed before the readers of the 
Antiquary ; together with some explanations 
suggested by the presence of similar customs 
and ideas among peoples widely removed, 
both in space and time, from the modern 
Abruzzesi. For the latter neither Comm. de 
Nino nor his translator are in any way reé- 
sponsible. 

When we find the Australian savage, or 
the hill-tribes of India, or the inhabitants 
of ancient Greece, doing identically the same 
thing as the uncultivated peasants of modern 
Europe, it is a legitimate inference that the 
action in each parallel case springs from 
a common mental condition. The primitive 
mountaineers of the Abruzzi seem to have 
preserved to the present day habits of what 
may be called pre-historic thought ; and these 
traits of primitive life are none the less in- 
teresting in that they are interwoven with 
the forms, and doubtless modified by the 
conceptions, of a Church which has not yet 
succeeded in civilizing the recesses of the 
Abruzzesi mind. The further question of 
how far the peasantry retain relics of ancient 
Roman culture and religion will be almost 
entirely left aside. Whatever is primitive in 
their thoughts and acts is not the less so if 
Roman dwellers on their soil practised the 
same early rites and held the same ignorant 
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beliefs. We are only concerned to point out 
wherein the modern peasant shows himself on 
the same plane of culture as other primitive 
peoples, in various parts of the world and in 
various periods of history. 

To speak of the Abruzzi peasants as a 
primitive people, a people to some extent in 
mental kinship with the barbarous races of 
the world, may have an appearance of harsh- 
ness. But to be primitive is not the worst 
accusation that may be brought against a 
people. Simple faiths, and the customs they 
inspire, will always have a beauty and a 
dignity of their own, to those who will pene- 
trate what is too often a rude and repellent 
exterior. We need not refuse to admire the 
handicraft of a savage artificer because we 
know the masterpieces of his European 
brethren ; the growth of the perfected shape 
from the barbarous original may be but an 
added wonder. 

The wild and inaccessible nature of the 
Abruzzi district almost presupposes a wealth 
of old belief and custom hidden in the deep 
cleft valleys and behind the rocky barriers 
of the mountains. It is a region of rugged 
mountain chains and foaming mountain 
torrents, interspersed with valleys and plains 
luxuriant in vineyards, olive-groves, and 
almond-trees. Many of the mountain villages 
till within the last few years had no approach 
save a rough mule-track, and at the present 
day very few possess a village inn. They 
are built on the hill-tops, with a central square 
or piazza, and its café, a church or two, a 
convent, and a cluster of old houses, gathered 
within the circle of a half-ruined wall heading 
the steep hill-side. 

Each district, and in the mountains every 
village, adheres closely to its own special 
costume and customs. Thus at Scanno, a 
mountain village approached by a six hours’ 
mule ride from the little town of Sulmona, 
the women wear a dark green skirt with a 
red border, a blue bodice laced generally 
with silver cord, and showing a chemise ; 
and a turban of white muslin wound round 
the head over which a blue woollen veil is 
folded and hangs over the back of the neck, 
this again being surmounted by a piece of 
violet stuff embroidered with gold and silk, 
if they would be specially gorgeous. The 
plaits of hair are twisted with fine coloured 


braid of silk or wool, so that the coil is 
almost covered; blue or green braid is used 
in Holy Week, and red at Easter. The 
women of Introdacqua, another mountain 
village, wear a black wool skirt and bodice, 
with an embroidered square of cloth on the 
bosom; they shave the head and wear a 
white Zovagiia, or linen towel with embroidery 
or lace at the ends folded to cover the head 
and falling to the waist at the back. Low 
shoes, sometimes silver buckled, are worn 
in various places ; at Introdacqua the shoes 
or clogs are always taken off in church and 
placed before their owners. 

The people, descendants of the ancient 
Peligni, Marsi and Sabines, are active, inde- 
pendent, and industrious ; the women are 
erect and strong, but early look worn with 
toil ; they have a certain dignity of bearing, 
with most pleasant and courteous manners. 

Formerly the Abruzzesi had a reputation 
for brigandage, but now pastoral pursuits are 
chiefly followed. The shepherd lads lighten 
solitary lives by composing poetry, some 
examples of which Comm. de Nino has 
preserved. The agriculture is primitive, and 
the rent is paid by the simple method of 
bringing half the produce to the owner of 
the land. All the materials used for clothing 
are spun, woven, and dyed at home by the 
women. The dwelling-rooms are always in 
the upper part of the houses, the lower floor 
being occupied by granaries and store-rooms 
and often by stabling for the oxen and asses. 
The houses of the proprietors are large, as 
all the sons when they marry bring their 
wives to the family house ; even among the 
peasantry the sons with their families live in 
their father’s house. The food of the labourers 
is chiefly beans of different kinds, coarse 
bread, often made of maize, cheese, and salad, 
with local wine. 

At the chief towns of Aquila, Sulmona, 
and Chieti, the market-places are weekly 
crowded by the peasants from the surround- 
ing districts; here are sold the home-spun 
linen, and knitted stockings sometimes in the 
natural undyed wool of the black sheep, 
country fare, wooden dishes, spoons and 
forks, picturesque copper water-vessels, and 
brass lamps like those of ancient Rome, 
with wicks floating in the oil. The yearly 
fairs held at these three towns are resorted 
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to by all the country; on these occasions 
the peasants bring their horses, oxen, etc. 
for sale, and the piazza is gay with stalls for 
goods and with such country shows as are 
familiar on English fair days. 

Not content with his rural beliefs and his 
saints’ legends and fairy lore, the Abruzzi 
peasant still keeps remembrance of his great 
countryman Ovid. Ruins said to be those 
of the poet’s villa may yet be seen on a steep 
mountain side above Sulmona—that Sulmo 
beloved by him as “his cool home abound- 
ing in waters.” By some curious turn of 
popular legend he is now looked upon as a 
magician, a half-sacred person, or a wise 
man who acquired powers through his know- 
ledge. The legends concerning him are a 
veritable phantasmagoria of peasant belief. 
He foretold the coming of Christ, and 
yet the place in the church of the Tomb, in 
Sulmona, is shown where he preached, and 
he went to Mass every day in the church of 
St. Francis. Stories are told of his friend- 
ship with Cicero, and of his disgrace at the 
Emperor’s Court. He could read with his 
feet, and simply stood on a book when he 
wished to “learn” it ; that is why his statue 
stands on a big book. All his writings are 
lost now. A book was kept at Sulmona, but 
one of Napoleon’s generals borrowed it and 
took it away, and by its help the French 
have made many discoveries and inventions. 
He is said to have met his lady, an enchantress 
from Santa Lucia, or some say Cesar’s 
daughter, at the Fountain of Love, which 
still flows in the valley beneath his villa. 
This villa is supposed to have been used by 
him as a penitential resort, when in his later 
years he gave himself up, as it is thought, to 
a holy life, and in it an immense treasure is 
said to be buried. This treasure is only 
visible on the Eve of the Annunciation, and 
no man has succeeded in gaining any portion 
of it, save the Saint and Pope, San Pietro 
Celestino, whose hermitage yet stands above 
the villa’s ruins. 

Thus on one mountain slope Roman 
memories and ecclesiastical legend, peasant 
beliefs and relics of medieval piety, meet 
together. As we follow the course of the 
peasants’ year we shall realize the activity 
and the confusions of this mingled life, its 
varied strands of primitive custom and simple 
religion, its tenacity, gaiety, and vigour. 


I.—Tue New YEAar. 


The New Year in the Abruzzi is not allowed 
to enter silently. All through the preceding 
night voices are heard singing in the streets 
from door to door, bringing good wishes for 
the coming year with noise and rustic music ; 
and here in Italy this night might well be 
called, as it is in Scotland, ‘‘ Singen-Een.” 

At Lanciano and other places, on the 
night of the 31st, people go round the streets 
beating frying-pans, and singing good wishes 
before the houses, receiving next morning 
presents from the householders. At Alfedena, 
youths and boys go round in the night greet- 
ing the master of the house with good wishes, 
sung to the music of reed or tin pipes; their 
songs include a demand for prompt recom- 
pense, 

If you are half naked, 
Put it [the cake] through the cats’ hole ; 


If you are in your shirt, 
Put it on the doorstep... . 


and the master of the house, opening the 
door, distributes spiral biscuits, fried cake, 
and wine. On this night the women of 
Scanno knock on the doors and sing; 


Good day and a good year ! 

May you have a good new year } 

The new year is come, 

And with cows and with oxen 

And with sheep having lambs, 

And with flocks of wethers. 

Touch this link,* 

May you have a baby boy ; 

Touch this link, 

May you have a baby girl ; 

Touch this water-tin, 

May Francesco (or whoever is the master of 
the house) come out a knight.t 

Here is January, 

With a beautiful garment, 

With a hat on his head ; 

I seek and I ask of you 

A New Year’s gift, for it is New Year. 


In the morning the women receive cakes, 
dried figs, etc. 
At Scontrone parties go round all night 


* The hook at the end of the chimney chain. Why 
the chimney chain? The fireplacesin the Abruzzi are 
a deep recess, with a flat hearthstone on which a 
wood fire is made; the cooking pot is hung on to.a 
hook at the end of a large chain hanging from the 
chimney front. This chain is used in several folk 
customs ; ¢g. it is thrown out into the street in a 
storm. 

+ Le, May he be &vighted. Nearly everyone is 
made ‘‘ Cavaliere” now in Italy on the slightest 
pretext. 
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singing New Year’s wishes, and at daybreak 
they knock with a club and sing : 
At dawn, at clear dawn, 
I give thee a morning greeting. 
Friends and relations, 
A contented New Year. 
Oh Pasquale ! 
Having called out the name of the head of a 
house, they pass on to another. Next day 
the singers, preceded by one carrying a large 
stone, a second with a knife, a third with 
sacks and a basket, go round to the same 
houses for presents. The three leaders only 
enter, and the first speaks good wishes, 
ending : 
Good-day and good New Year (to you), 
And with a good New Year, 
As much as this stone weighs, 
So much [gold] may the masters gain. 
If the owners of the house give food it is put 
in the sack ; if money is given, notches are cut 
on the club, and all is divided afterwards ; 
but if nothing is given, the leader leaves the 
Stoné in the kitchen, saying, “ May this be 
the head of the house !” 

The dried figs, given with the cakes, etc., 
to the New Year singets in the Abruzzi have 
a special interest as Occurring among New 
Year gifts mentioned by Ovid, in his ques- 
tions in the Fas# concerning different New 
Year usages : 

What mean the date atid the shrivelled fig, said I, 
And the gift of honey stored in a snowy comb? 
The omen, he is told, is the reason that the 
future may pass sweetly and pleasantly.* In 
previous lines we find reference to New Year 
wishes : 
But why are glad words said on thy Kalends [#c., 
January 1]? 
And why do we exchange prayers [or good wishes] ? 


And a similar answer is given : 

There are omens in beginnings. . . « 
Ovid also mentions a New Year gift of 
money. 

This pleasant usage of singing New Year 
wishes from house to house is by no means 
confined to the Abruzzi. In old English 
custom young women went about on New 
Year’s Eve, with a wassail bowl of spiced ale, 
singing verses as they went from door to 
door, and receiving presents. A charming 


* Ovid, Fasté, I. 185-180. 


wassailers’ song, sung in Gloucestershire on 
New Year’s Eve, will be found in Brand; 
master and housewife, horse and cow, are 
pledged in the brown ale, from the “ great 
bowl, dressed up with garlands and ribbons ” 
which the wassailers brought with them ; the 
donation requested was a “ bowl of the best,” 
with an added imprecation on the butler 
should he bring “a bowl of the small.” In 
Cumberland the children went singing from 
house to house on New Year’s Eve; their 
song craved a bounty, and at each house they 
received “‘twopence, or a pye.” In the Isle 
of Man the custom is transferred to New 
Year’s Day, and Brand seems to indicate that 
a member of the singing party acts as “ first 
foot,” that is, the first to enter the house in 
the New Year. Brand speaks of the whole 
custom as the Quaa/tagh ; Moore, on the 
other hand, does not“connéct the Manxmen’s 
New Year’s song and their Quaaltagh, or 
“First foot” on New Year’s morning. In 
Orkney large bands assembled on New Year's 
Eve and paid a round of visits, singing a 
song beginning : 
This night it is guid New’r E’en’s night, 
* * * * * 


And we’re come here to crave our right... . 


In the Swiss district of the Grisons and the 
Vorarlberg New Year wishes were taken from 
door to door and gifts were received, in return 
presumably ; here in many places the felicita- 
tion came to be forgotten and only the gift 
was demanded.* 

These customs of bringing to each house 
good wishes for which recompense is made, 
are obviously related to the widespread usage 
of carrying round some sacred object from 
door to door in order that a whole com- 
munity may join in the benefit. Both customs 
belong to a stage of feeling when physical 
proximity seems to assure, or to enhance, the 
effectiveness of supernatural action ; when the 
material and the immaterial are closely linked 
in popular thought. General rites of this 
nature and the singing visits of the New 
Year find a connecting link in the custom of 
Colluinn observed, down to the latter half 
of last century, on New Year’s Eve, in the 

* Brand, Popular Antiquities. Ed. Ellis. Vol. i, 


p. I, sgg., and p. 538; Moore, Fotklore of the Isle of 
Man, p. 103 ; Leonhardi, Vierteljahrschrift, * Wande- 


rungen,” iii., i., pp. 8, 9. 
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Highlands and St. Kilda. A man dressed 
in a cow’s hide, accompanied by others carry- 
ing, apparently, staves to which bits of raw 
hide were attached, went from house to 
house; the party bestowed blessings, and 
some protection from disease and misfortune 
for the ensuing year; among the ceremonies 
was the burning of a fragment (or fragments) 
of hide, with which each person and animal 
was smoked.* A less rude form of the same 
ritual occurs in the New Year ceremonies of 
the Tamils of Southern India, at the feast 
known as the Pongal. During this feast, 
which extends over several days, the dancing 
girls of the temple “ visited all the houses in 
the village, along with a number of musicians, 
and after dancing and singing for some time 
received presents.’’ On one day the temple 
image “was placed on a vehicle and was 
carried through the streets of the village. It 
stopped at every house, and the inmates, 
taking cocoanuts, fruits, flowers, and cam- 
phor, came out and worshipped the god.”+ 
Can we doubt that here we have but another 
form of the feeling which prompts European 
peasants to go from house to house invoking 
good fortune on the owners for the coming 
year? 
(Zo be continued.) 


Archexological Societies. 


<> 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Na. 212 (being the fourth number of the fifty-third 
volume) of the Archeological Journal has reached us. 
It begins with a short paper by Professor E. C. Clark 
on **The Repopularisation of History,” being the 
opening address of the Historical Section at the Can- 
terbury meeting last summer. This is succeeded by a 
very full and elaborate paper by Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, which is modestly entitled “ Something about 
Saxon Church Building.” The ‘‘ something ” in ques- 
tion is a very big thing indeed, and the paper is fully 
illustrated by a number of ground-plans, etc. Mr. 
Micklethwaite, by the way, begins his paper with a 
paragraph which may be very generally commended as 
a bit of practical common-sense, and which will 
relieve many from a certain feeling of embarrassment. 
He says: ‘In accepting the term ‘Saxon’ for the 





* J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough, Vol. ii., p. 145. 
t Life in an Indian Village, Ramakrishna, pp. 
178 sgq, 


English architecture before the coming of the Nor- 
mans, I am ne more concerned to defend its 

than I am that of the cognate term ‘Gothic’ for the 
architecture of the next succeeding time. It is enough 
for each of them that it is convenient and generally 
understood.” This might be well understood of all 
antiquaries, and taken for granted in future, In_lieu 
of better words, ‘Saxon’ and ‘ Gothic’ are useful and 
are understood. It is not as if there were other words 
ready to hand equally convenient and more accurate. 
This is not the case, and Mr. Micklethwaite’s a 

for the use of ‘‘ Saxon” and ‘‘ Gothic” may, we hin, 
be taken as sufficient in time to come. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite’s paper is said to have been read-at the 
Canterbury meeting, but as it extends over more than 
fifty pages of the /ourna/, it is obvious that it can 
only have been read in a highly-condensed form at 
the meeting. It is one of the most valuable papers 
on Saxon church-building which have been published. 
It is followed by an equally valuable paper by Mr, 
G. E. Fox on ‘‘ The Roman Fortresses of Kent,” also 
read at Canterbury. The remainder of the Jousna/ 
consists of reports of meetings, book notices, etc. 
Although there are only three papers included in this 
number, they are all so excellent as to place this issue 
of the F sagalei among some of the best that have ap- 


peared. 
—. «2 = 
Part II. of the sixth volume (new series) of the 7rans- 
actions of the Essex Archeological Society has been 
issued. It is an exceptionally good part, and contains 
the following papers: ‘Reman Clasp-Knives,” by 
Mr. H. Laver (illustrated); ‘* Shoebury Camp,” also 
by Mr. Laver; ‘*Some Essex Charters,” by Mr. W. 
C, Waller (part 2). This paper is illustrated by a 
photograph of a remarkable grant of confraternity 
issued in 1477 by Brother Richard, minister of the 
Trinitarian House, at Motenden, near Headcorn, in 
Kent. It is followed by ‘‘Some Ancient FEssex} 
Wills,” edited by Mr. H. C. Malden; and ** Some 
Additions to Newcourt’s Repertorium, vol. ii.,” by 
Mr. J. C. Challoner Smith. These, again, are fol- 
lowed by a paper on “ Essex Brassés,” which is freely 
illustrated, and is contributed by Mr. Miller Christy 
and Mr. W. W. Porteous. Archzeological Notes and 
the business of the society make up a very interesting 
publication, on which the Essex Society deserves 
cordial congratulation. 
“4 Ss 

Part VI. of the Portfolio of the Monumental Brass 
Society (for December, 1896) has reached us. It con- 
tains facsimiles of rubbings of the following brasses : 
Two Civilians, at Kings Somborne, Hampshire, cérca 
1380; John Peryent, esquire, and his wife Joan, at Digs- 
well, Herts, 1415; Sir Alexander Inglisshe, priest, at 
Campsey Ash, Suffolk, 1504; Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
justice, and his wife Mawde, at Norbury, Derbyshire, 
1538, palimpsest reverses of the same, 1320 1440; 
and the matrix of the brass of Bishop Lewis de Beau- 
mont, in the Cathedral Church of Durham, 1333. 
The facsimiles are admirably reproduced from excel- 
lent rubbings. The part can be bought for half a 
crown of the honorary treasurer of the society, Mr. 
Cecil T. Davis, Public Library, Wandsworth, Loa- 
don, S.W, 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

At the meeting of the Society oF ANTIQUARIES on 
January 14 Mr. C. H. Read exhibited a silver dish of 
North-Indian work.—Mr. H. Willett, through the 
President, exhibited a curious painting by Cranach, 
representing, apparently, Mary, the daughter of John 
the Constant, and her brother, John Ernest.—Mr. 
J. O. Scott exhibited a full-sized drawing of part of 
the Westminster frontal—The President referred to 
the statement concerning Peterborough Cathedral 
which had been circulated among the Fellows and 
others, accompanied by the specification which had 
been kindly prepared for the society by the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. The council 
unfortunately had not been able to submit the specifi- 
cation to an engineer as they had proposed, owing to 
the blank refusal of the Dean and Chapter to allow 
anyone to examine the front on behalf of the society. 
—The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Nor- 
man, seconded by the Rev. R. B. Gardiner, and carried 
with only one dissentient : ‘‘ That the society thanks 
the president and council for the admirable way in 
which they have taken action about the west front 
of Peterborough Cathedral.” —Seven gentlemen, whose 
names we gave in the February number, were elected 
Fellows, - 

At the meeting on January 21 Major Wilson exhi- 
bited a complete set of twelve painted wooden 
trenchers or roundels of the sixteenth century in their 
original box.—Mr. P. Stone exhibited and described 
a silver-gilt case of mathematical instruments, several 
of unique character, made by Bartholmew Newsam, 
clockmaker to Queen Elizabeth, who died in 1593. 
—Mr. A. Evans read a paper on a hoard of gold 
votive objects from Ireland, recently acquired by Mr. 
R. Day, of Cork, which were exhibited to the society. 
The objects were found by a ploughman in subsoiling 
near the sea on the north-west coast of Ireland. The 
relics, which were all of gold, consisted of a small 
votive boat, with yards and spars, the place for the - 
mast, benches for eighteen rowers, and miniature oars, 
grappling iron, and forked punting-poles ; a bowl in- 
tended for suspension from four rings ; two chains of 
exquisitely fine fabric, with remarkable fastenings ; 
two twisted neck-rings or torques; and a large hollow 
gold collar, with bold repoussé work designs of Celtic 
character, beyond question the most magnificent ob- 
ject of the kind ever discovered. Examining the 
objects in detail, Mr. Evans maintained that, not to 
speak of the very satisfactory nature of the evidence 
as to the actual finding, there was no sufficient reason 
for doubting that the relics were deposited at the 
same place and time. There were, it is true, three 
classes of objects: the fine chains, perhaps imported ; 
the gold collar and torques, made probably by an in- 
digenous goldsmith for actual wear; and the bowl 
and boat of thinner and paler gold, designed for a 
purely votive purpose. The curious mechanism of 
the fastening of the collar was compared with that of 
some gold torques found near Carcassonne, dating 
from the end of the second century B.c., and perhaps 
part of the celebrated aurum Tolosanum carried off 
by jthe Romans from the temple treasure. The 
balance of evidence, however, inclined to the view 
that the Irish torque belonged to the first century of 
our era, The fastening of the chains closely resembled 


very late Ptolemaic or early Egypto-Roman examples 
from Alexandria. Mr. Evans scouted the idea that 
the boat necessarily implied a ‘‘ Viking” origin. In 
form and details it was purely Celtic, and it seemed 
to be a rough model—of the votive kind—of a ship 
with a timber keel and ribs, but with hide-covered 
sides, the fabric of which had been borrowed by 
Cesar himself from the ancient British shipbuilders. 
The vessel before them, with its yards and sails, was 
essentially an ocean-going type, such as had early 
developed itself on the Atlantic shores. In the charac- 
teristic Scandinavian craft, adapted for fiords and an 
inland sea, oars were the important feature. The 
deposit of such a hoard, containing a miniature ship, 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, and on a rocky part 
of the coast, pointed to the conclusion that it was a 
thank-offering vowed to some marine divinity by an 
ancient Irish sea-king who had escaped from the 
perils of the waves. It might well have been dedi- 
cated to the Celtic Neptune, Nuada Nectht, the 
British Nodens, whose temple, with illustrations of 
his marine attributes, had been discovered at Lydney, 
and whose name, in its Welsh form “Lud,” still 
survived, as associated with the port of London, in 
Ludgate Hill. 

At the meeting on February 4 Mr. James Harrison 
exhibited and presented a photograph of a stone shaft 
surmounted by a small bowl, evidently a medizval 
holy-water stock, lately rescued by him from the 
churchyard and placed in the vestry of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Charmouth.—Canon Church exhibited a re- 
markable thirteenth-century wooden pix canopy or 
cover from Wells Cathedral Church, upon which Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope read some descriptive remarks. 
The canopy is in the form of a cylindrical lantern of 
open tracery work, and is about four feet in height. 
Though much “restored,” it retains considerable 
traces of its original decoration, the body having been 
painted red, with gold flowers, and the angle-shafts 
blue. The top is surmounted by a bold cresting of 
leafwork, once painted white and red, and retains the 
curiously-arranged ironwork by which the whole was 
suspended, with a swivel-hook from which the pix 
depended.—Mr. C. Lynam exhibited a cast of, and 
communicated a note on, a fragment of a pre-Norman 
cross-shaft lately discovered at Leek, Staffordshire. — 
Professor T. M’K. Hughes read a paper on the deriva- 
tion of the four characteristic implements of the South 
Pacific—namely, the battle-axe, the throwing-stick, 
the boomerang, and the patoo-patoo, from the bones 
of Cetacea. He exhibited a selection of bone objects, 
illustrating the view that among all races and at all 
times the bones of animals were employed as instru- 
ments of every day use—sometimes just as they were 
picked up, sometimes modified by cutting or grinding. 
Many of the forms suggested by the bone would be 
produced in other material when the supply of bone 
was not equal to the demand. He pointed out that it 
was the habit of uncivilized man, when copying any 
object, to reproduce unimportant details. He then 
drew attention to the patoo-patoo which he exhibited, 
and which was made of the jaw of a cetacean, whereas 
this implement was commonly made of wood or stone. 
The battle-axe or éton de commandement of Fiji had 
been seen made of a cetacean rib, but was commonly 
made of wood, In the wooden specimens, however, 
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there was always a prominence on the upper margin 
of the curved head which exactly corresponded to the 
transverse process in the proximal end of a cetacean 
rib, and often a mark like an eye was placed on the 
side just where the lateral prominence occurs in the 
head of the rib. In the ribs near the middle part of 
the animal—in the case of the ca’ing whale, for 
instance—the process which passed below the verte- 
bral column was much elongated, and the whole form 
almost exactly resembled that of the “‘ throwing-stick.” 
This instrument, when made of wood, had a flattened 
head, as in the rib, and was thrown so as to cut more 
easily through the air in one plane. The boomerang 
proper was flattened along its whole length with a 
concavo-convex section; but it had also a twist, 
giving it the form of two vanes of a windmill; so 
that, when the force of propulsion given it by the 
thrower was dying out, the rotation of the instrument 
lifted it into a higher region, from which it could 
glide along an air-slope back to the thrower or in 
some other direction. Now, the front rib of the 
cetacea lies in a plane nearly at right angles to the 
direction of the animal’s body, and, owing to the ten- 
dency to accommodate itself to the flat barrel of the 
animal, has a slight twist. The form, in fact, ap- 
proaches that of a boomerang, and, when imitated in 
lighter material and used as a throwing-stick, some 
specimens would show the characteristic flight, and 
thus accident might suggest the boomerang. 


At a recent meeting of the BRADFORD ANTIQUARIAN 
Society Mr. W. Cudworth read a paper on ‘‘ Pre- 
historic America.” Mr. Cudworth began by remark- 
ing that the discovery of the New World by Columbus 
merely meant that its existence then became known 
to European peoples. Before civilizing light had 
dawned upon many portions of what is called the 
Old World, the continent of America was peopled by 
multitudes of the human race, many of whom had an 
ancient, and in some respects a highly-advanced, 
civilization. He drew attention to the fact that in 
various parts of the United States—notably in the 
State of Ohio—remains have long been known of 
mounds and earthworks of an artificial character, 
upon some of which there is an existing growth of 
timber which is between 400 and 500 years old, and 
is the third growth of the kind in succession. These 
remains in themselves afford tangible evidence of a 
comparatively high antiquity, and there is now a 
pretty general agreement that they are not the work 
of the later race of North American Indians, from the 
circumstance, among others, that the burial mounds 
which have been excavated disclose human remains 
belonging to a different race of men. Whence 
America was originally peopled has long been a 
knotty point to ethnological writers, and many fan- 
tastic theories have been set up. That these earth- 
works were not all constructed for one purpose, or 
with one design, is evident from the variety of forms 
and the materials employed. The isolated groups 
consist principally of circles, squares, and octagons, 
provided with openings, probably for entrances, at 
regular intervals. Taken as a whole, the earthworks 
in question may be roughly divided into mounds and 
embankments or enclosures. The material of which 
the latter are composed is a mixture of sand and 
VOL, XXXIII. 


stones, no instance existing of the employment of 
masonry. The ordinary mounds vary in height from 
5 feet to 90 feet, having bases ranging from 40 feet to 
12 acres, The most singular of these works are what 
are known as ‘‘ animal mounds,” or mounds in which 
the ground-plan represented the forms of animals, 
varying in height from 1 foot to 6 feet. Their other 
dimensions, however, are very large, some of the 
‘serpent mounds” extending in length to nearly a 
thousand feet. These are not burial mounds, but are 
connected with some form of worship, and presumably 
that known as serpent worship. Another class of 
mounds consist of conical tumuli, which are far more 
numerous than all the rest combined. These vary in 
height from 3 feet to 70 feet, and in basal diameter 
from 4 feet to 300 feet. An illustration was given by 
the lecturer of one of the largest of these conical 
mounds known—namely, that at Grave Creek, near 
Wheeling, West Virginia. He also pointed out that 
in England the most notable parallel of such a 
stupendous earthwork for sepulchral uses was Silbury 
Hill, Wiltshire. An excellent drawing was also 
shown of the famous ‘‘serpent mound” in Adams 
County, Ohio, one of the most remarkable examples 
of the effigy form of earthwork existing in America. 
Passing reference was made to the origin of serpent 
worship, of which representations were to be found on 
almost every sacred structure in ancient Egypt, one of 
the earliest references to it existing on the alabaster 
sarcophagus of Seti, one of the early Pharaohs, now in 
the Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. _ Illustra- 
tions of this famous sarcophagus, discovered by Bel- 
zoni in the ‘‘ Valley of the Tombs,” near Thebes, 
were shown. Serpent worship, however, received its 
greatest development on the American continent, as 
has been shown by the exhaustive treatment of the 
subject by Squiers and Davis, and other American 
writers. The lecturer acknowledged with gratitude 
his indebtedness to Mr. Claude Meeker, United States 
Consul in Bradford, for several volumes published by 
the American Smithsonian Institute, from which much 
valuable information had been obtained—information 
especially valuable as bearing upon the numberless 
implements and weapons which the lecturer had 
received from correspondents in America for a number 
of years past. A large number of these relics were 
exhibited, comprising lance and spear heads, arrow- 
heads of various types, celts, and axe-heads, as well 
as other rarities, all of stone, descriptions of which 
absorbed considerable time. Equally interesting was 
the exhibition of several sepulchral urns and food 
vessels, as well as other pottery of the Mound 
Builders’ period, which is exceedingly rare in Eng- 
land.—At the close of the lecture a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Cudworth for his paper. 
2 4% 
The eighty-fourth anniversary meeting of the SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE was 
held on January 27, Mr. Cadwallader Bates, a vice- 
president of the society, being in the chair in the 
absence of the Earl of Ravensworth, the president.— 
Major A. H. Brown, of Callaly Castle, exhibited a 
Roman inscribed éx//a of gold from Rome, on which 
Mr. Blair read the following notes: ‘‘ Probably no 
finer specimen of an ancient du//a has yet been dis- 
covered than that now exhibited, which belongs to 
N 
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Major A. H. Browne, of Callaly, but formerly to 
Samuel Rogers, the poet. It was discovered in 1794 
among ashes and burnt bones in an urn of red earth 
in a vineyard, about twelve miles from Rome, on the 
way to Albano ; it then became the property of Signor 
Antonio Bellotti, with whom it remained until pur- 
chased by Mr. Rogers in 1821. This dd/a bears the 
words ‘ HOST. HOS.,’ which may be read either as 
Hostus Hostilius, the designation of the first man of 
the Hostilian name at Rome, or Hostilius Hostilianus, 
more probably the former, and thus may have be- 
longed anciently to the Hostilian family. The xa, 
like others that have been discovered, is formed of 
two circular plates of pure gold, without ornament, 
beaten into a saucer shape. The edges of these plates 
are in close apposition, but without any perceptible 
means of joining them together. ‘The two plates are 
united on one side by a third plate, also of gold, but 
embossed, bent double, and riveted in three points to 
the three circular plates ; the ornament consists of 
long sprigs of bay or myrtle, with oval festoons, the 
name being placed longitudinally in the middle of the 
embossed plate. The upper woodcut on the opposite 
page represents the du//a as seen in front, and the 
lower as the engraved piece would appear if detached 
and unbent. The gold plates are very thin, the 
complete dud/a weighing 363 grains. Bzlle of this 
kind were probably made as sepulchral ornaments to 
be buried with the burnt bones of children. The 
foregoing notes have been extracted from an interest- 
ing paper on ‘The Su//a worn by Roman Boys,’ by 
James Yates, F.R.S., in the Archeological Journal, 
vol. viii., p. 166, where the mode of wearing these 
objects is fully explained, and is shown in the an- 
nexed woodcuts (1 and 2). These two woodcuts 
(3 and 4) show two dz//e, also of gold, found in Lan- 
cashire—one at Manchester, the other at Over- 
borough.” Mr. Blair also read the report of the 
council for the year 1896 as follows: “The year 
1896 does not offer many events for the report of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
membership has been well maintained, the numbers 
now amounting to 345. Thirty-four new members 
have been elected during the year, while we have lost 
nineteen by deaths and resignations. By the death 
of the Rev. James Raine, D.C.L., chancellor and a 
canon residentiary of York, not only is the society 
deprived of a vice-president and an eminent member, 
but archzology loses one of the best topographical 
writers and one of the most skilled among Northern 
genealogists. In the course of this year the monu- 
ment to our late vice-president, Dr. Bruce, has been 
completed and placed in St. Margaret’s chantry in the 
cathedral church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, where it 
was unveiled on October 5 last by our president, the 
Earl of Ravensworth. In conjunction with the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzo- 
logical Society, the third ‘ pilgrimage’ along the 
Roman Wall took place in June last. On the two 
former occasions the route was from east to west, but 
on this it was reversed, being from west to east, from 
Bowness to Wallsend. On the whole it was a suc- 
cessful expedition, notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather on three of the days. About forty mem- 
bers and friends went from Carlisle to Newcastle. 
The excavation committee regret that, partly owing 


to the unfavourable character of the weather during 
the past autumn, no progress has been made with the 
excavations at Great Chesters (sca). They hope 
to be able to describe a better state of things at the 
close of 1897. The members of the society have 
heard with deep regret that one of the few remaining 
medizval towers on the Walls of Newcastle is 
threatened with demolition. It is earnestly hoped 
that the Corporation may be able to intervene to pre- 
vent such an act of barbarism, and to preserve the 
Herber Tower (as the structure is called) and the fine 
stretch of the walls adjoining as a slight memorial for 
the citizens of Newcastle of the more stormy, but also | 
more picturesque, age in which these works of defence 
were reared by their ancestors. The committee ap- 
pointed by the council of the society upon the subject 
of the tower have had an interview with the mayor, 
who has expressed his sympathy with the movement 
for its preservation, and the committee has received 
assurances from the mayor, the town clerk, and many 
members of the City Council, of their desire that the 
tower should be spared. In order to ascertain if any 
way can be devised to effect this object, a sub- 
committee of the town improvement committee has 
been appointed, with instructions to confer with the 
society's committee upon the subject. The two com- 
mittees have not yet met, but the society’s committee 
hopes to be in a position to make a further report at 
the February meeting. With respect to those por- 
tions of the town wall of Newcastle which the ravages 
of time and the hands of man have spared, an effort 
should be made, and that speedily, to prevent further 
4-struction. Mr. W. H. Knowles, one of the council 
vu. the society, has attended a meeting of the parks 
committee of the Corporation, and repeated the sug- 
gestions made by him in a paper which he read at the 
November meeting for the preservation of the inter- 
esting thirteenth-century ruin in Heaton Park, known 
as ‘ King John’s Palace.’ It is hoped that the Cor- 
poration will undertake the slight, but necessary, 
work for its protection. It has been reported to the 
council that a portion of the south wall of Doddington 
Pele, an interesting, though late, tower, has fallen 
down. The Earl of Tankerville is the owner. Mr. 
R. G. Bolam (his agent and one of our members) is 
taking steps to prevent further damage. It is intended 
to remove the farm-buildings which abut on the 
tower, so that there may be a clear space all round. 
The library has been enriched by the gift from Miss 
Woodman of the valuable and unique collection made 
by her late father, Mr. William Woodman (a vice- 
president of the society), of MSS., prints, maps, and 
printed books, relating to, and illustrative of, the 
history of Northumberland, more especially to the 
district of Morpeth and the valley of the Wansbeck. 
A new catalogue of the books in the library has been 
prepared and printed, and is now for sale. The 
general index to the transactions of the society has been 

rinted down to the end of the letter N, and has been 
issued in two parts, the second of which is now ready 
for subscribers."-—Mr. R. O. Heslop (one of the 
curators) read the report of the curators, which stated 
that the presentations to the museum included the 
collection of Roman antiquities formed by Mr. Robert 
Blair by purchase from “ prospecters” after the close 
of the excavations on the site of the Roman station at 
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South Shields. It embraced a very large number of 
objects, some of which were of special interest and 
artistic beauty, and it was particularly valuable as 
illustrating the Roman occupation of this portion of 
Britain. For about ten years and up to the present 
time it had formed a prominent feature in the Black 
Gate Museum, where it had been lent for exhibition. 
Its permanent possession was now assured, for the 
entire collection had been purchased by an anonymous 
donor and presented to the society. The conditions 
imposed were: that the collection should be kept 
together, and that it should henceforth be known as 
“The Blair Collection.” —Thetreasurer’s report showed 
a balance at the beginning of 1896 of £130 IIs. 10d. 
The total income for the year had been £535 16s. 3d., 
and the expenditure £593 19s. 2d., a balance of ex- 
penditure over income of £58 2s. 11d., owing chiefly 
to the cost of what may be called extraneous work, 
such as the library catalogue, general index, book- 
case, etc. The balance carried forward to 1897 was 
472 8s. 11d. The capital invested in 2? consols, with 
dividends, was now £49 14s. 11d. The receipts 
from members’ subscriptions amounted in 1896 to 
£342 19s. 4d. The receipts from the Castle and 
Black Gate had been £135 1s. 11d. For the first 
time the Black Gate has paid its way, there being a 
credit balance of a few shillings. The printing of the 
Archaologia 4éliana had cost £116 11s. 6d., and the 
Proceedings and parish registers £53 16s. 3d., the 
sum paid for illustrations had been £59 6s. 6d., new 
books had cost £120 10s. 2d., the Castle and Black 
Gate had cost £105 os. 4d. ‘ 
a 

The monthly meeting of the SocrETy oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on February 8.— 
The first paper, by Sir Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., 
LL.D., gave an account of a group of Bronze Age 
burials at Ardochy, near Bunessan, in Mull. One of 
these graves, which he himself examined, contained a 
complete skeleton in good preservation, enclosed in a 
short cist. In two of the other graves Bronze Age 
urns were found. Three skulls were obtained and 
examined by Sir William Turner, who found that 
they were well proportioned, and showed no sign of 
degradation. They were the skulls of young persons, 
probably of the female sex, and their capacity was 
equal to that of modern skulls of the female sex at the 
same period of life. The second paper, also by Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, treated of the distribution of crusie 
lamps, and the peculiarities of the contrivance for 
suspending them. He showed specimens from France, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, Spain, and other places, 
and stated that it was probable it would be found all 
over Europe and North Africd—in other words, all 
over the Roman area. He then discussed at length 
the curious contrivance of hook and spike, which 
everywhere persistently repeated itself, and concluded 
by showing that exactly the same pattern appeared in 
the hanging arrangement of the lamps found in the 
ruins of Pompeii, in the catacombs of Rome, and in 
excavations made at Roman stations in England. 
He showed how this affected any conclusion which 
might have been drawn from a study confined to 
Scottish crusies as to what had suggested this form 
and as to the purpose which it now or formerly had 
served,—In the next paper, the Rev. Professor R. H. 


Story, D.D., gave some notes on events in the life of 
the Rev. George Hepburn, who was minister of the 
parish of Urr from 1689 to 1723, and acquired a 
certain amount of notoriety in connection with the 
muster of his parishioners in the month of October, 
1715, when he drilled his male parishioners, and 
marched them, 320 strong, himself at their head, to 
Dumfries. Tidings of Mar’s rising had then alarmed 
the Borders ; that the feeling of the town was friendly 
to them was proved by the supplies that were freely 
sent to the Corbelly Hill, where Hepburn took up his 
position. On Kenmure’s departure, Hepburn marched 
down and across the river, and so home to Urr. His 
white silk flag, inscribed ‘‘ For the Lord of Hosts,” 
was exhibited at the meeting.—In the next paper Dr. 
Christison (secretary) described an interesting stone 
circle of peculiar character in Eskdalemuir, Dumfries- 
shire, of which a ground-plan was shown.—Mr. W. 
Ivison Macadam followed with a description and 
translations of a number of amulets from Morocco, 
which, he said, are worn by men, women, and chil- 
dren as safeguards against injury by the evil eye or 
other misfortunes, and are also carried by camels and 
other domestic animals for the same reason.—lIn the 
last paper Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A.Scot., Helensburgh, 
gave a notice of a cup-marked stone, which was dis- 
covered recently on the Braid Hills, beside the golf 
course, by Mr. George Lamb, Old Kilpatrick. It 
showed a large rudely oval ring, enclosing seven cups, 
of which two are surrounded by one ring each, while 
each ring is extended into a groove in line with the 
centre of the cup. Mr. Coles, who made a drawing 
of the stone, ascertained, it was said, that about the 
year 1867 three cists were found in the vicinity, which 
were seen by Sir James Simpson, but no record 
existed of the previous discovery of the cup-marked 
stone. 


At the general meeting of the RoyAL ARCHZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, held on February 3, Judge Baylis, Q.C., 
vice-president, in the chair, the chairman announced 
that the annual meeting of the institute will be held 
this year at Dorchester, Dorset, at the end of July or 
beginning of August, under the presidency of General 
Pitt-Rivers.—Mr. R. G. Rice exhibited an unfinished 
miniature portrait of a man, painted on ivory, sup- 
posed to be that of Crossfield, who, with others, were 
accused of a conspiracy to assassinate George III. 
The portrait was formerly wrapped in a piece of old 
paper to which it was securely attached, and it was 
apparently so from the first, for besides the following 
indorsement on the paper there are marks indicating 
a trial of the colours—‘‘ Committed to the Tower, 18 
Sept., 1795. Came to town 11 Do., 2 at Bodmin.” 
From a paragraph under ‘‘British and Foreign 
History ” of the New Annual Register for the year 
1795, which was quoted 2 extenso by Mr. Rice, it 
appeared that ‘‘a man of the name of Crossfield, a 
surgeon, had been implicated on the evidence of the 
infamous informer Upton... He engaged himself 
as surgeon on board the Pomona, bound to the southern 
whale fishery. In the course of her voyage the 
Pomona was taken and carried into Brest, where 
(probably to ingratiate himself with the French, in 
the hope of obtaining favourable treatment) he openly 
professed himself to be one of those who had been 
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accused of a conspiracy to assassinate the King of 
Great Britain. . . . On his return to England, con- 
scious, probably, of the imprudence of his language 
while in France, he assumed the name of Wilson. An 
information, however, being lodged against him by 
some of the sailors with whom he had been confined 
in France, he was apprehended in the month of Sep- 
tember, and with much solemnity committed by the 
Privy Council tothe Tower.” The writer, after char- 
acterizing the matter as ‘‘this frivolous and almost 
ridiculous affair,” concludes by saying, ‘* We shall so 
far venture to anticipate, as to add that Crossfield and 
the rest were, after a trial only remarkable for the 
absurdity and inconsistency of the evidence for the 
Crown, acquitted.”—Canon Raven exhibited three 
coins—two of the Constantine period and one con- 
sular, of C. Memmius, from Cariannonum (Burgh 
Castle).—Mr. George E. Fox read the second and 
concluding part of his paper on ‘‘ Uriconium,” the 
Roman city at Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury. Re- 
ferring to the first part of the paper read last Novem- 
ber, he mentioned that the general aspect of the site 
had then been treated of, that the line of the city 
walls had been traced, and the various discoveries 
described which had been made within the walls from 
the beginning of the last century to the middle of the 
present one. He then proceeded to explain in detail 
the remains of the buildings found in the excavations 
made from the year 1859 to 1861, and again in 1867, 
during which years the principal public buildings of 
the Roman city were uncovered. These formed a 
group in the centre of the site, and comprised the 
basilica and the baths, with various adjuncts. Mr. 
Fox urged the desirability of further excavations on 
this site, which might be expected to yield better re- 
sults for archzeology even than those achieved in the 
excavations at Silchester, though these had been con- 
siderable. Plans and photographs of the remains and 
drawings of architectural details from Wroxeter were 
exhibited in illustration of the paper, together with 
examples of tesserze from the floor of the basilica, to 
show the materials used in the mosaics of Uriconium. 
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The thirty-second annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on January 27 
in the new rooms, Park Street, Leeds. Colonel T. 
Brooke (president) was in the chair, and there was a 
good attendance of members.— The President, in 
moving the adoption of the report, first offered his 
congratulations upon the society having acquired a 
home of their own in a central part of Leeds. He 
remarked that they were especially indebted to Mr. 
Edmund Wilson for his exertions in securing an ex- 
cellent suite of rooms in what was the Old Leeds 
Medical School for the benefit of themselves and 
kindred societies. It was to be hoped that this new 
departure would result in the development of the in- 
terest in archeological work throughout the county 
and in an increase in the membership of the society. 
The library had been removed into their new home, 
though not yet fully arranged. They were under a 
sort of promise that as soon as the books were ar- 
ranged they would begin the preparation of a new 
catalogue, which would place facilities in the way of 
members that they did not possess with the old 


catalogue, which was considerably out of date. The 
new rooms were jointly occupied by themselves and 
the Thoresby Society. It was thought that other 
societies might avail themselves of the advantages of 
the rooms. So far little had been done in that direc- 
tion, though he believed there had been one or two 
offers. With regard to the work of the society during 
the year, he pointed out that two very successful and 
interesting excursions had been made, one to Hatfield 
Chase and the neighbouring churches, and the other 
to the Carthusian Priory of Mount Grace. The Coun- 
cil had been occupied with changes in connection with 
the officers of the society, and the Journal which was 
published early in the year spoke for itself. The next 
number of the Journal would come out under new 
editorship, which he trusted, as in the case of the per- 
manent home of the society, would be a starting-point 
from which they might expect great advantages. The 
financial conditions of the society must be satisfactory 
to the members, The investment fund had been con- 
siderably increased during the year, mainly in conse- 
quence of a legacy from the late auditor (Mr. Stanhope 
Smart). He believed it was the first pecuniary legacy 
which the society had received. The investment fund 
amounted to a very considerable sum, and they only 
used the interest for the ordinary work of the society. 
The subscription list had kept up very well, for though 
the membership was slightly reduced, the number of 
members who had paid subscriptions was larger. The 
council had received, with great regret, an intimation 
from Mr. J. W. Walker, one of the hon. secretaries, 
that owing to the pressure of his professional engage- 
ments he could not continue to act in that capacity. 
They had, however, invited him to accept a seat on 
the council, so that they might still have the benefit of 
his advice and assistance. As to the Record Series, 
he felt a little gloomy when he read the report of Mr. 
Chadwick, and it did appear as if either some great 
effort must be made to increase the number of sub- 
scribers or they must make up their minds before 
many years were over to wind up that particular branch 
of the society. Nothing could be more distressing to 
his mind than their being driven to such a step, be- 
cause he believed that in the volumes of their Kecord 
Series they had a permanent account of work which 
would be of the greatest value to antiquaries of future 
ages within that county. They had been greatly dis- 
appointed to find that the issue of wills which had 
been going on for some time, and which was admitted 
to be most valuable and magnificently edited, had not 
secured a larger number of new subscribers to the 
Record Series. They had thought that, even from a 
professional point of view, these volumes might be in- 
valuable to gentlemen in different parts of the county, 
but they did not seem to have taken that view of the 
matter. He would impress on each member the de- 
sirability of doing his individual share in inducing 
others to join the society. The council had that day 
considered steps to increase the number of subscribers. 
The work was right, the books spoke for themselves, 
and the only lack was in the number of supporters. 
Mr. Chadwick had hinted in his report that he would 
rather like to divest himself of the labours which this 
branch of the society’s work entailed upon him. They 
had assured him that they could not spare him, and 
had asked him to associate with himself some other 
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member of the society, which would to some extent 
lighten the burden which fell upon him. They did 
not intend to cheapen the J peren of the society. 
They were printed on good paper and sent out in ex- 
cellent form, and they had no wish to detract from 
their permanent value. They had just received gifts 
of books from Dr. Fairbank, of Doncaster; Mr. 
Fowler, of Durham; and the Rev. R. Vickerman 
Taylor. In conclusion, the President expressed the 
great regret they had all felt at the loss by death of 
Chancellor Raine and the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe.— 
Mr. R. Reynolds seconded, and the resolution was 
adopted.—On the motion of Mr. Birchall, and seconded 
by Mr. John Scott, Colonel Brooke was again elected 
president. The vice-presidents were also re-appointed. 
The resignation of Mr. Waiker, alluded to by the pre- 
sident, was accepted with much regret. The retiring 
members of the council—Mr. G. J. Armytage, Dr. J. 
E. Eddison, the Rev. R. V. Taylor, Mr. J. W. Clay, 
Dr. F. Collins, and Mr. J. N. Dickons—were re- 
elected, and two vacant seats were filled by the meet- 
ing unanimously appointing Mr. Killick and Mr. 
Walker. The following honorary officers were like- 
wise appointed or reappointed : Treasurer, Mr. H. S. 
Childe ; secretary, Mr. William Brown ; auditor, Mr. 
W. H. Armitage ; librarian, Mr. E. K. Clark ; secre- 
taries of the Record Series, Messrs. S. J. Chadwick 
and J. W. Clay. Eleven new members were proposed 
and enrolled. In the speeches delivered great satis- 
faction was felt at the society having obtained such 
suitable premises.—Mr. Leadman said he trusted the 
day was not far distant when they would publish three 
Journals a year instead of two, while Mr. Edmund 
Wilson expressed the hope that objects of interest, 
besides books, would be collected and arranged in the 
new rooms. —On the motion of the Rev. E. H. Sankey, 
it was resolved to invite members to present books of 
a suitable character to the library, or to give donations 
for the purchase of books, 
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The annual meeting of the members of the Archzo- 
logical Section of the BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
INSTITUTE was held in January.—The committee re- 
ported a further falling off of eight in the number of 
members, which was 208 at the end of the year 1895, 
and now stood at 200. This decrease had not 
materially affected the financial position of the sec- 
tion, but it was, nevertheless, unsatisfactory to observe 
a steady, though small, annual reduction in the list of 
members, which in 1892 numbered as many as 228, 
The usual number of papers dealing with antiquarian 
matters had been read on Wednesday evenings to 
appreciative audiences, and, with one exception, had 
been of peculiar interest to the Midland counties. 
The actendance at the summer excursions, which last 
year fell considerably below the average, had greatly 
improved. The value of the library of the section 
had been enhanced by the addition of several volumes, 
plans, rubbings of brasses, etc. Matters of public 
interest, outside the ordinary operations of the society, 
had also engaged the attention of the committee. 
Hearing that the celebrated Beauchamp brass in St. 
Mary’s Church, Warwick, was in bad condition, the 
committee communicated with the authorities of the 
church, with the result that the brass had been 


repaired in the manner best fitted to preserve its 
antiquarian value. Steps were also being taken to 
avert the possible destruction of the old *‘ Stratford 
House” at Camp Hill. The finances of the section, 
in which a slight improvement was reported at the 
close of last year, were in a still more satisfactory con- 
dition. The balance on the combined accounts had 
been increased from £67 os. 4d. to £88 19s. 1Id., 
from which, however, the customary deduction of 
about £50 or £60 had to be made for printing the 
1896 volume of transactions. There was also for the 
first time in some years a small but gratifying surplus 
of income over expenditure on the general account.— 
The Chairman moved the adoption of the report, and 
pointed out that the balance of £51 gs. 8d. would be 
just enough to cover the cost of the transactions for 
the year 1896. They certainly had the copying fund 
to draw upon, and it was very fortunate they had, 
for the transactions without illustrations would not be 
of much use. He thought that the copying fund 
ought to be considerably increased. It was of no use 
their looking further for new members, but he did 
think that those who were not subscribers to the 
Institute and who were interested in archzeology might 
contribute small sums to the fund. (Hear, hear.) 
Birmingham was beginning to awaken to the import- 
ance of its archzeological observances, and he thought 
that Birmingham would contribute towards the fund 
they wished to augment. Under present conditions 
they were obliged to spend money sparingly, and he 
noticed with regret that they had been unable to pur- 
chase a single book during the past year. He 
appealed to members to do their best to obtain sub- 
scriptions to the copying fund, in order that they 
might more conveniently carry on their work.—Mr. 
W. J. Wainwright seconded the motion, which was 
carried.—On the proposition of Mr. J. L. Hawkes, 
seconded by Mr. W. Hadley, thanks were voted to 
the president, the honorary secretary, the honorary 
librarian, and the committee for their services during 
the past year, and the officers and committee were 
elected.—A paper contributed by Mr. Sam Timmins 
upon ‘‘ William Hamper, F.S.A.,” was read by Mr. 
Churchill in the absence of the author. In it Mr. 
Timmins gave a review of the life of Mr. Hamper 
from 1776 to 1831. In early life his father, who was 
born in the county of Sussex, settled in Birmingham, 
and William succeeded to his business. In his travels 
he had many opportunities of acquiring knowledge of 
churches and other ancient buildings. He contri- 
buted many articles to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
signed ‘‘ H. D. B.” (Hamper, Deritend, Birmingham), 
wrote poetry, and was a musical composer as well as 
a performer. In 1811, at the invitation of the magis- 
trates of Birmingham and the district, he was induced 
to undertake the duties of Justice of the Peace for the 
county of Warwick, and these duties he discharged 
for twenty years. In 1817 he made contributions to 
the Society of Antiquaries, and was introduced as a 
Fellow three years later. He contributed some valu- 
able papers. Mr. Timmins mentioned that amongst 
the many valuable productions of Mr. Hamper were 
Kenilworth Illustrated and The Life, Diary, and 
Correspondence of Sir William Dugdale. In his later 
days Hamper beguiled his time by preparing at 
appendix to the latter work, which was a most valu- 
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able one.—The paper. was listened to with consider- 
able interest, and hearty thanks were voted to Mr. 
Timmins for it, to Mr. Churchill for reading it, and 
to Mr. Wright Wilson for presiding. 
6% 9 2% 

At the January meeting of the GLASGow ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL Society Dr. Alexander Tillie read a paper 
on ‘Yule and Christmas: A Study in Germanic 
Origins.” He began by showing that on the authority 
of philology the ancient Germanics had no knowledge 
of solstices and equinoxes, the Germanic languages 
possessing no common denominations for them, and 
the expressions used later to denote them being mere 
translations of the Roman terms. The Germanic tribes 
divided their year, which began about November 10, 
into six equal parts of about sixty days, or six seasons. 
The name of the season extending from November 10 
to January 10, and forming the first half of their 
winter, was, in the beginning of the sixth century, 
named Jiuleis, which name, two centuries later, had 
shifted among the Anglo-Saxons by one month, so 
that it denoted December and January. The introduc- 
tion of solstices and equinoxes into the Germanic 
nations is of Roman origin, and so is the habit of 
counting twelve months. The earliest Germanic 
winter festival known is a celebration of the night of 
December 31, called the Calends of January, and 
. showing all the details of the Roman Calend celebra- 
tion of Christmas, which was invented by the Roman 
bishop Liberius in 354, and was intended to replace 
and abolish the festival of Epiphany ; it spread com- 
paratively quickly among the Romance nations, but 
very slowly among the Germanics, and was in Britain 
not yet popular so late as the tenth century. The 
Venerable Beda, to whom we owe a great mass of in- 
formation about the Germanic year, of the Anglic 
names of the months, and many kindred things, was 
confronted by a rather difficult task when he had to 
pass a judgment on the popular theory of the year 
current at his own time amongst his fellow-country- 
men. For in the mass of tradition with which he had 
to deal there were four different layers of opinions 
piled upon one another and mutually contradictory, so 
that it would have required a scholar of Germanic 
philology, of Germanicand Roman antiquities, and at 
the same time without any bias from the views of the 
Church, to do justice to a historical explanation of the 
intricately complicated state of things; and, as is but 
natural, Beda failed to find a theory of his own which 
would have explained all the strange facts which had 
come to his knowledge. The more gratitude is due 
to him for giving on the whole rather the several facts 
than a mere theory. Some of the explanations sug- 
gested by him can, however, not stand historical ex- 
amination. He overlooks the fact that the Angles 
had accepted the pre-Julian Roman calendar and 
modified it somewhat by the Julian calendar and the 
festivals of the Church. So he derives the name Giuli 
(denoting with him December and January) from the 
winter solstice, while it is known that 200 years earlier 
it had denoted November and December, and that 
the Germanics knew of no solstices before they came 
in contact withthe Romans. The Anglo-Saxon name, 
‘* modra-niht,” for December 25, is probably to be 
explained by the Roman festivities at the Calends of 


January, which, among the Germanics at least, had 
become mixed with the Matronalia celebrated by the 
married ladies of Rome at the beginning of the old 
pre-Julian year, March 1. In Anglo-Saxon time there 
1s no historical evidence of any popular festivity having 
ever been held on December 25, which, by the early 
entries in the Saxon Chronicle, is named with a mere 
Roman calendar name, mid-winter, and only later gets 
a ‘*mass” affixed, in order to turn it, so late as after 
the year 1000, into Christesmaessan. The first secular 
celebration of December 25 we know of in Christian 
times in Britain was held in 1065 at the English Court. 
On the same day of the following year William the 
Conqueror was crowned, and from 1085 onwards the 
Land MS. of the Saxon Chronicle mentions consci- 
entiously the place where he and his successors kept 
their Christmas, There is no case known up to the 
beginning of the twelfth century in which December 25 
was called Yule, and even then that word by no means 
denoted that date in a majority of cases, but still refers 
to the whole season of sixty or fewer days. It is ab- 
solutely at variance with history to speak of a Ger- 
manic Yule festival, and even to name as its date 
December 25. But it is vouched for by no less an 
authority than Tacitus that the Germans had, about 
the beginning of November, a great festival, which as 
late as the twelfth century was transferred to Christ- 
mas. —The usual votes of thanks were afterwards 
passed. 


At a meeting of the Society OF ARCHITECTS, held 
at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on January 28, Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, secretary of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings, read a paper on 
** Restoration.” Mr. Turner divided his subject under 
three headings—(1) The definition and history of res- 
toration ; (2) The practice of restoration ; (3) The 
effect of restoration upon the artist and his work. He 
traced the history of restoration, particularly as ap- 
plied to churches, from early times to the present day. 
As to the practice of restoration, were they aiming at 
strengthening or beautifying ? There were associations 
about an old church which created veneration in the 
worshippers, but that would be all destroyed if that 
church was ‘‘restored.” He did not believe there 
was anything like what he might call real imitation. 
The decayed parts in a structure had gone when the 
new work was commenced, and the most that could 
be done was to take other parts of the edifice in order 
to attempt imitation. An architect, of course, should 
first get the history of any church he was going to 
restore. Glazing and paving were most important 
matters to be considered in restorations. There was 
no reason why old floors should not be relaid on con- 
crete, instead of being removed and replaced by 
modern material. With regard to fractured orna- 
mental work on ancient buildings, it was merely the 
honourable scar of time, and should be treated as 
such. The composition of roofs for churches and 
cathedrals should be carefully considered, and he be- 
lieved an asphalt roof, composed of the right material, 
and laid according to the most approved plan, was the 
best. The author then dealt with ornamentation and 
its effect on art, and said he did not despise ornament, 
but good effect could often be produced without it, 
and it was not necessary.—A discussion was raised on 
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a motion by Mr. Middleton that a vote of thanks be 
given to Mr. Turner for his paper, the seconder of 
this, Mr. William Woodward, saying that an architect 
must take things about old buildings as he found them. 
The speaker referred to the specification as to Peter- 
borough Cathedral west front, but the president ruled 
that the question did not arise out of the paper.— Mr. 
Turner, in reply, said he objected, in the case of 
Peterborough Cathedral, to gentlemen who said the 
west front must come down, refusing an opportunity 
to those who thought differently from examining the 
facade, (Hear, hear.) What he said was not that 
they should refrain from repairing old buildings, but 
that they should not restore them in the sense in which 
that word was used. 


GS 


Reviews and Motices 
of IQew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


THE RUINED CITIES OF CEYLON. Being a Descrip- 
tion of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa. By 
Henry Cave, M.A. Illustrated with fifty full- 
page Woodbury gravures from photographs taken 
by theauthor. 4to. Roxburgh, gilt top. Price 
38s. net. London: Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co., Limited. 

In this beautiful book Mr. Cave introduces the 
antiquary to some of the most remarkable of all the 
ancient remains of the Eastern world. It seems like a 
dream to hear of vast cities existing in Ceylon 2,000 
years ago, whose area covered a space of 250 square 
miles, with palaces reared on monoliths covered with 
copper studded with gems, and whose population was 
counted not by thousands but by millions. Yet such 
Mr. Cave assures us on indisputable evidence was the 
case. Surely amid such surroundings Ceylon, with 


its atmosphere laden with the ‘‘spicy breezes” of - 


jessamine and champac, must have been an enchanted 
land indeed ! 

Ceylon, as we are reminded by the author, was the 
chief emporium of the Eastern world. The merchant 
fleets of the other Eastern nations entered its ports 
with silks, carpets, cloth of gold, sandalwood, horses, 
chariots, and slaves. There they trafficked with one 
another, but mainly with the Singhalese, whose gems 
were coveted by the noblesand princes of every country. 
No king in India possessed wealth which could be 
compared with that of the ruler of Ceylon. The 
precious products of the island readily commanded 
ample supplies of the luxuries of other nations, so that 
the natives of Ceylon had no need to convey their 
pearls, sapphires, or rubies to foreign lands. Their 
riches brought their wants to them ready to hand from 
other countries. More than 10,000 square miles of 
the island were under a high state of cultivation, and 
in the midst of this stretch of land stood the mighty city 
of Anuradhapura, whose buildings covered the ground 
for 250 square miles, and comprised a series of the most 


gorgeous temples and palaces the world has probably 
ever known as confined within a single area. 

After speaking of the glories of the Brazen Palace, 
which was built upon 1,800 monoliths covered with 
chased copper and set with precious stones, even 
the lines of the roof being picked out with spark- 
ling gems, Mr. Cave goes on to say: ‘‘ But even 
this is dwarfed by the massive shrines that rear 
their heads in all directions. The new religion 
[Buddhism] has filled its votaries with almost super- 
human energy, and only the very hills themselves can 
compare with the buildings which are the outward 
expression of the devotion of the people. Founda- 
tions, laid to the depth of 100 feet, are composed of 
alternate strata of stone and iron cemented one on the 
other. Upon these, pedestals of massive granite are 
placed, and surrounded by sculptured elephants, which 
appear as bearers of the superstructure, which rises to 
a height of 400 feet, and contains millions of tons of 
solid masonry. At the four points there are shrines, 
approached by handsome flights of steps, and to these 
come thousands of worshippers, all of whom grace 
the altars with gifts of flowers.” Here and there, we 
are told, are temples hewn out of the solid rock, with 
chapels for the reception of images of the lord Buddha. 
For a space of 20 square miles extended the inner 
city, entirely devoted to religious edifices and the 
palaces of the king and nobles ; but beyond it, over 
an area of 250 square miles, spread the hives of in- 
dustry that supported it. A careful investigation of 
ancient records shows that these marvellous ancient 
cities of the golden age of Lanka were the outcome 
of the religious enthusiasm which followed the univer- 
sal reception of Buddhism by the Singhalese. This 
took place about the year 307 B.c. The original in- 
habitants of the island were savage races in various 
states of barbarism. Indeed some remnants of them 
are still to be found, shunning all contact with other 
races, and living on the produce of the chase, display- 
ing the most elementary notions of religion in the form 
of snake and demon worship, and showing powers of 
reason little superior to those of the lower animals 
with whom they share the rocks and caves of districts 
otherwise forsaken. The Singhalese, however, are of 
Aryan origin, and came from North-Central India, 
their language being closely allied to Pali, a dialect of 
Sanskrit. They settled in Ceylon some centuries before 
their conversion to Buddhism, which, as has been said, 
took place about 307 B.C. It is of importance to bear 
in mind, therefore, that all the buildings whose remains 
are still to be seen, fall within the domain of authentic 
history. Not a single building or sculptured stone 
has been found, Mr. Cave tells us, that is anterior to 
this date, and it is also noteworthy that in India no 
relic of ancient. architecture has been found older than 
the ruined cities of Ceylon. 

The ruined cities of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa 
are situated; the former 70 miles direct north of 
Matale, and the latter 50 miles to the north-east. 
Matale is reached by rail from Colombo, from which 
it is distant about 100 miles. Anuradhapura is now 
reached, Mr. Cave tells us, by a pleasant drive direct 
from Matale, but Polonnaruwa is more difficult of 
access, having to be reached through jungle- 
paths, interspersed with swamps, of which nothing 
can be predicated save their malarial qualities. 

Mr. Cave first takes the reader to Anuradhapura, 
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through the charming scenery of the Kandyan district 
(of which a most beautiful photograph is given in Plate 
II.), and passing Alpwihari and Mihintale, where the 
mountain now bearing that name, 8 miles east of the 
sacred part of the city of Anuradhapura, rises abruptly 
from the plain to the height of 1,000 feet. Mr. Cave 
describes its slopes as being now covered with dense 
forest, almost to the summit, with the exception of 
the space occupied by a grand stairway of granite 
slabs, which lead from the level plain by 1,840 steps 
to the summit. Two beautiful photographic plates 
are given showing two portions of the stairway. From 
Mihintale Mr. Cave leads us (we can use the expres- 
sion almost literally, for his beautiful photographs, 
which have been admirably reproduced in a series of 
some fifty plates, bring the scenes step by step before 
the reader’s eye) to the sacred remains of Anuradha- 
pura itself, These are most remarkable even now, 
and may fairly be said to take their rank among the 
wonders of the Eastern world. In Plate XIII. an ex- 
cellent idea is conveyed of the remains of the Brazen 
Palace before spoken of. Mr. Cave’s photograph 
shows a perfect forest of monoliths on which it rested, 
and which are all that now remain to tell of its former 
glories. From the nature of its construction and 
decorative materials, the Brazen Palace has naturally 
suffered more from spoliation than the other shrines 
and buildings of the city. A most astonishing object 
is the Ruanweli, or gold-dust dagaba, of which a 
couple of plates are given. Mr. Cave states that its 
appearance from a distance is that of a conically- 
shaped hill of about 200 feet in height. It is, how- 
ever, a mass of solid brickwork. We are sorry that 
our space precludes the possibility of giving Mr. 
Cave’s description of it and its various features. It 
seems to have been erected in the second century B.C. 
Besides the plates, Mr. Cave gives an illustration of 
a miniature dagaba which has been raised on the 
platform, and of which there were probably many 
others placed round the original shrine as native 
offerings. This dagaba, with the platform below it, 
is composed of a weighty monolith, and does not 
appear to have been removed. On p. 90 there is 
another engraving, which shows the ruins of the 
Dalada Maligawa, or Temple of the Tooth, which is 
fully described by the author. Returning from Anur- 
adhapura, we are taken to the ruins of Polonnaruwa, 
but the limits of our space preclude the possibility of 
following the author thither. 

We have but very briefly hinted at the contents 
of a most fascinating and beautiful book. The illus- 
trations alone are in themselves quite a new feature in 
a work of this kind. It is not many authors who are 
such proficient photographers as Mr. Cave is, The 
photographs would do credit to a professional photo- 
grapher of experience, and as the productions of an 
amateur they deserve an exceptional meed of praise. 
We put down this book with the feeling that it does not 
often fall to the lot of the reader to meet with such a 
book, combining, as this does, a pleasant story of 
travel, together with descriptions of almost unknown 
ruins of vast extent, and this presented in a most 
attractive and beautiful form. There is only one 
thing we should have liked the book to contain, and 
that is a map of Ceylon, but it is ungenerous to find 
any fault with such a book. Superlative praise is the 
only thing it merits. 


THE THACKERAYS IN INDIA. By Sir William 
Hunter, K.C.S.I., ete. Henry Frowde. 

This is an attractive book, as well in contents as in 
cover andtype. Sir William Hunter, the well-known 
Indian historian, is not only to be congratulated on 
having chosen an interesting subject for his monologue, 
which throws much light upon the history of our vast 
Indian Empire during the past 180 years, but on the 
possession, at all events in this instance, of a pleasant 
literary style. ‘‘On September 13, 1815, a train of 
merchants, soldiers, and dignitaries defiled along that 
road behind the coffin of a civilian struck down mid- 
way in his career. I wonder if the chief mourner 
was a pale-faced little boy of four, who has come to 
be known in all English-speaking lands as the great- 
hearted satirist of our age, and the prime master of 
our full-grown English tongue? For it was the father 
of William Makepeace ‘Thackeray whom Calcutta 
was escorting to his grave.” The Thackerays were a 
typical family of the Bengal Civil Service in the days 
of John Company. The first Thackeray in India 
went as a covenanted civilian in 1766. Four of his 
sons, and at least fourteen of his descendants, have 
been traced by Sir William Hunter as actively 
engaged in the Company’s service in civilian, mili- 
tary, or medical capacities. Whilst wandering over 
the three great Presidencies, Sir William came across 
some of the many appearances of the Thackeray 
family from the Malabar coast on the extreme south- 
west to the Sylhet Valley in the far north-east of 
India. Indian archives and domestic papers com- 
bine to supply a curious and interesting picture of 
** one of those powerful and compact, but now almost 
extinct, family confederations which did so much to 
build up British rule in the East.” 

The family is traced back to the fourteenth century, 
when the Thackerays were tenants of the famed 
Yorkshire Abbey of Fountains. From their York- 
shire home in 1706 went forth a boy of twelve as 
King’s scholar at Eton. Eventually this Thomas 
Thackeray became a Fellow of King’s College, an 
Eton master, headmaster of Harrow, chaplain to the 
Prince of Wales, and Archdeacon of Surrey. He 
died in 1760, leaving sixteen children. For the 
youngest of these, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
aged seventeen, the widow thankfully accepted a 
writership in the East India Company’s service. 

It is rather a hackneyed phrase for a reviewer to 
use, but it is difficult to coin new ones, so our readers 
must accept our assurance that there is not a dry 
paragraph nor superfluous sentence in this book of 
some 200 pages. It is divided into four chapters, 
entitled respectively, ‘*Some Calcutta Graves,” 
‘* Thackeray’s Grandfather in Bengal,” “ Thackeray’s 
Uncles in India,” and “Thackeray’s Father in Bengal.” 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particulariy 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would 3 write to the Editor stating the subject and 

of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 








